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WOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
————— 

With the “Sprxcrator” of Saturday, June 27th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~——. 
HE “Sirdar” or General in supreme command of the 
Egyptian Army, General Kitchener, has struck a heavy 
blow at the power of the Khalifa. The Soudanese tyrant, who, 
though now fat and indolent, was once a successful soldier, 
had despatched from Dongola to Firkeh a picked force esti- 
mated at seven thousand men, chiefly of his own tribe, the 
Baggaras, to bar the way of the Egyptians on the Nile. It 
was necessary to dislodge them if the railway was to advance, 
and on Sunday they were attacked at dawn by two columns, 
of which one was infantry commanded by the Sirdar, which 
had made a long and difficult march by night along the river 
bank, while the other of cavalry commanded by Major Burn- 
Murdoch, had ridden through the desert by a route further from 
the Nile. Everything went well. The twocolumns found each 
other without a hitch at Firkeh, the Dervishes were taken 
by surprise, and in two hours they were flying in confusion, 
chiefly towards Suardeh. They had lost nearly one thousand 
men, and of fifty-four Emirs forty-five were dead, including 
the Emir Hammuda, who was in command, and who was the 
Khalifa’s most trusted General. The Egyptian loss was only 
twenty killed and eighty wounded, and no white man fell. 
The Dervishes fought in groups with great courage, but they 
could not check either the black regiments or the conecript 
fellaheen regiments, the latter of whom charged with the 
greatest gallantry, or the cavalry and camel corps, who pur- 
sued the fugitives to Suardeh and captured their baggage, 
their boats, and a great number of prisoners. As we have 
shown elsewhere, the battle, though not of the first-class, was 
much more important than an ordinary engagement, and may 
change the whole position of the invaders. 








We shall not know for some days the effect of the battle 
at Omdurman, where it may give a fatal blow to the self- 
confidence of the Baggaras, who are the Khalifa’s most 
trustworthy soldiers, but its immediate results are excellent. 
The native or fellaheen troops will now trust themselves, 
and all doubt as to their readiness for hand-to-hand fighting 
has disappeared. The road to Dongola has been cleared, and 
the tribesmen throughout the Soudan have been warned by 
an unmistakable object-lesson that Egyptian troops under 
British officers differ from Egyptian troops under Turkish 
officers in all the qualities that make up an army. It is 
probable that the Dervishes, who are stubborn, will fight 
again, but men of their opinions are bewildered by defeat, 
which they think a sentence from above, and they will at 





blessing to mankind. He is almost worse than the Sultan. 


The Austrian Chancellor, Count Goluchowski, who is a 
Pole, and high in the confidence of the Emperor, made an 
important speech to the Delegations on Tuesday. He 
characterised the Armenian massacres as “a stain on the 
nineteenth century,” and warned the Sultan that unless he 
could find men to carry out reforms his declining Empire 
could not be saved, but he admitted that Austria had sup- 
ported Russia in preventing the intervention of “a single 
Power ”—clearly Great Britain—on behalf of the Armenians. 
His Government knew that the Russians insisted on maintain- 
ing the status quo as the only guarantee of peace, and had, 
therefore, “ out of two evils chosen the least.” He disbelieved 
in danger in the Balkans even if Prince Ferdinand did “ bask 
in the rays of the Eastern sun,” and saw danger only 
in the evil condition of the Sultan’s provinces. There 
must be reforms there, and above all the Convention 
of Halepa must be restored in Crete. The Government was 
heartily in accord with the Triple Alliance, and thought 
Great Britain had acted wisely in throwing the expense of 
the war with the Dervishes upon the Egyptian Caisse. We 
have discussed the speech elsewhere, but may mention here 
that it is taken on the Continent as indicating that the 
Emperor’s new adviser is a strong man, inclined to make 
Austrian policy less passive and reserved than has hitherto 
been the case. The change is attributed in part to the 
Minister’s nationality, but it must be remembered that he is 
always the mouthpiece of the Emperor. 


The war with the Matabeles is clearly not over yet. The 
insurgents are perpetually attacked and always defeated, but 
their impis or regiments have not been driven to any great 
distance from Bulawayo, and the country is in no way safe. 
The blacks cannot resist cavalry, and are not apparently well 
armed, but they hold the hills, move with great rapidity, and 
are formidable to all detached parties. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
appears anxious to distinguish himself in the field, probably 
with a view to popularity, and his policy seems to be entirely 
one of battle, which in so vast a country must be unwise. At 
the same time it must be fully recognised that the Matabele 
murders of unarmed whites, merely because they are whites, 
put them almost out of the pale of mercy, and that the absence 
among them of any leader who can answer for their conduct 
makes general arrangements for peace exceedingly difficult, At 
the same time we regret, if only on grounds of policy, to see the 
temper of the white settlers hardening, to notice a certain 
readiness to execute as well as to slay in fighting, and to read 
exulting expressious as to the number killed. We donot want 
dead bodies in Rhodesia, but quiet subjects who will work for 
wages and ultimately become taxpayers. Lenity is good 
policy in Africa as well as Asia, but it is very seldom that it 
is displayed on the former continent. Something in the 
climate or the surroundings seems to make all Europeans, 
Germans, Dutchmen, Portuguese, and even Englishmen, 
abnormally hard. 


The four leaders of the insurgent party in Johannes- 
burg were released on Thursday, the Executive Council of 
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the Transvaal having commuted their sentences of fifteen 
years’ imprisonment into a fine of £25,000 each. In the 
event of non-payment the sentences will revive, while if the 
condemned should intrigue in politics, even after the pay- 
ment of their fines, they will be liable to banishment for 
life. The astute President of the Transvaal has in this 
way acquired for the Treasury a sum of £216,000, which 
will pay for many Maxims, has silenced all prominent 
British opponents of the Boer oligarchy, and has obtained 
a reputation for self-control and merciful dealing with 
rebels. He triumphs, in fact, all along the line, and will 
probably now devote himself with renewed energy to his 
two great objects, the acquisition of a port under his own 
dominion, and the destruction of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who is 
to him a kind of bogey. We do not remember so complete 
a defeat of a British party anywhere, and regard the in- 
cessant pans to its leader’s ability as uttered in contempt 
of all visible facts. To be crushed in the field, to be defeated 
in council, to lose reputation, and to forfeit great sums of 
money, these are feats surely to which even the incom- 
petent are equal. “I could have done that,” said the 
Austrian Emperor deposed for incapacity, when he heard 
of the loss of Lombardy. 


At the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
which held a meeting on Tuesday at the hall of the Grocers’ 
Company, Princes’ Street, E.C., Mr. Chamberlain presided 
as Secretary for the Colonies, and made a very remarkable 
speech, dwelling on a proposition which had proceeded from 
Birmingham to create an Imperial Council for consultation 
and advice. He rejected as impracticable the idea of getting 
our Colonies to adopt Free-trade, and so place themselves on 
the same basis as the Mother-country, and also the idea that 
we should abandon Free-trade and impose duties on all foreign 
products which our Colonies produce, on condition that our 
Colonies should make a small discrimination in favour 
of British trade. Either of these proposals would require, 
he thought, far too great a sacrifice, the former on the 
part of the Colonies, the last on our own part. But 
he treated with some favour the suggestion that we 
might make a kind of Zollverein with our Colonies, which 
would introduce practical if not absolute Free-trade between 
the various countries of the British Empire, we agreeing to 
impose moderate duties on a certain number of important 
articles which our Oolonies produce in large quantities 
when imported from foreign countries, and which from our 
Colonies we should admit duty free,—such articles, for 
instance, as corn, meat, wool, sugar. This, which is a proposal 
made by the Toronto Board of Trade, Mr. Chamberlain 
thought might even be accepted by orthodox Free-traders, 
seeing that it would be the greatest advance ever made 
towards Free Exchange, since it would practically establish 
Free-trade between three hundred millions of men. 


On this important suggestion we have commented else- 
where, but when it came to be discussed it soon appeared 
that there was very great diversity of opinion about it. 
Sir Douglas Smith, the High Commissioner of Canada 
and the delegate of the Montreal Board of Trade, wanted 
to go beyond the Toronto proposal, and lay down the 
principle that Great Britain and ker Colonies were to concert 
a scheme for preferential treatment of all the States in the 
Empire. The Victorian delegate (Hon. Robert Reid) thought 
it impossible for Victoria (Australia) to give up Protection, 
and could not ask the United Kingdom to give up Free-trade. 
The president of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was 
totally opposed to a system of preferential duties and the sacri- 
fice of Free-trade,and Mr. Holland, president of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, took the same line, and so did Mr. 
Burnie, president of the Swansea Chamber. On Wednesday 
the divergence of opinion developed itself still further. Mr. 
Colmer (representing the Board of Trade of Sydney, Cape 
Breton, Canada) thought that a preferential treatment by 
England of some twenty or thirty articles produced by the 
Colonies would quite satisfy the Colonies, while speaker 
after speaker expressed the view that the time was not ripe 
for any practical measure of commercial union. The Colonies 
cannot and will not rely on direct taxation, and must trust to 
import duties,and England dare not abandon Free-trade. 
The result is that while it was agreed to keep a closer com- 
mercial union with the Colonies in view, it was possible only 








to decide on further consultation and discussion among the 
various sections of the British Empire. 


The Committee on the Education Bill was Opened on 
Thursday, but in spite of great clearances of amendments 
effected both by the Speaker in relation to “instructions” 
to the Committee, and by the Chairman of Committees, Mr 
J. W. Lowther, in relation to amendments that were not . 
order, not much progress was made. Sir Albert Rollit wanted 
the municipal authorities of boroughs that are not county: 
boroughs to be allowed to establish an Education Authority 
of their own, and Mr. Balfour accepted the amendment go far 
as boroughs of twenty thousand population or upwards are 
concerned, but this concession provoked a remonstrance from 
a discontented Conservative, and extremely little progress was, 
made with the first clause. Sir John Gorst, however, intimated 
that the appointment of the new Education Authority is one 
of the essential portions of the Bill. A meeting of the 
Unionist party at the Foreign Office is summoned for Monday 
to confer on the subject of “lightening” the Bill, and the 
expediency of an autumn Session in case it is found impossible 
to carry the Bill before the middle of August. But one wap 
or the other, undoubtedly the three main provisions of the 
Bill, decentralisation, assistance to the voluntary schools, and 
the religious provisions of Clause 27, will be adhered to. 


Mr. Birrell, who is so scornful of the farmer, voted on 
Thursday to transfer the control of education from the 
County Councils, where farmers are one in nine, to the 
District Councils, where they are three in five. 


There is one effort in which the Sultan’s Government is: 
successful, and that is in concealing facts from Western 
Europe. Unless British Consuls are on the spot we never 
hear the exact facts from any corner of the Empire, and 
frequently not even then. Even in Crete, which is supposed 
to be European and civilised, it is most difficult to ascertain 
details. According to the Porte, order has been completely 
re-established in Crete, but according to Greeks the Christian 
villages are being burned, the Christians who resist are 
killed, and the Christian population in the rural districts is 
flying, penniless, foodless, and panic-stricken, to the hills. 
The evidence of independent outsiders proves the burnings 
on the coast, but the stories from the interior are as yet only 
violent probabilities. There seems to be no doubt, however, 
that the Christians expect, that the European Governments 
fear, and that the Mussulmans hope for, a general outbreak 
of murder. 


It is now considered certain that the Republican Convention 
will nominate Mr. McKinley as the candidate of the party for 
the Presidential election. He has a majority among the 
delegates of a hundred. This means that the party intends, 
if victorious, to establish a high Protective tariff. It is also 
probable that the Republican leaders will accept a programme 
which, while civil to silver, will leave gold practically the only 
standard. The Democrat Convention, on the other hand, 
though doubtfal as to its candidate, will, it is believed, decide 
that silver must be freely coined at a ratio of sixteen to one 
of gold. As between the parties, no one professes to have a 
fixed opinion on the result, for the pivot of the election will 
be the currency, and the cross-voting will exceed all pre- 
cedent. The latest accounts represent the hopes of the gold 
men as reviving, but it must be remembered that English 
opinion is mainly guided by men who sympathise with the 
leaders of the Eastern States. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a successful party 
speech at Cambridge this day week, which was none the better, 
but rather the worse, for being so successful. It was partisan 
through and through, except for one qualification, when 
he genially suggested that probably some of his opponents 
were not fully conscious of the base character of their own 
Imperialism. Coleridge once said that “dregs from the 
bottom half-way up, and froth from the top half-way down,” 
made up Whitbread’s “entire.” This was witty, but certainly 
not true, but we might say with truth that “dregs from the 
bottom half-way up, and froth from the top half-way down,” 
made up Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s rhetoric. Here 
is a specimen of the “dregs.” After describing the reason- 
able Imperialism of the Gladstonians, he went on, “the word, 
however, covered another policy, which had not so much to 
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do with the Empire as with the mode of governing the 
BPapire, and that policy, when stripped to the skin, disclosed 
the main idea which, as long as the trappings of the phrases 
remained upon it, could not be readily disclosed,—the main 
jdea that the control of the government of the Empire 
should rest with the upper classes, with society, with 
the rich.” And here is a specimen of the froth. “For 
his own part he declared himself a House of Commons 
man. He regarded the House of Commons and not the 
Foreign Minister, nor the Prime Minister, nor the Cabinet, 
as being the corner-stone, the keystone, the backbone, the 
kernel, the sheet-anchor, or any other simile they liked, of 
their Constitution ;” and he “ considered that it would remain 
the duty of the Liberal party to accept twenty years’ sacrifice 
of power, or, if in power, half a dozen years’ sacrifice of 
usefal legislation, in order to maintain and secure not only 
the rights and privileges, but the efficiency, the dignity, the 
preponderance of the representative Imperial Chamber.” 
Perhaps the froth is just a little less indigestible than the 


dregs. 


On Monday Mr. Morley began the debate on the second 
reading of the Irish Land Bill with a clever but rather captious 
speech, in which the speaker seemed more anxious to “score 
off” the Government than to make helpful suggestions. His 
best point was an appeal to the Chief Secretary in favour of 
lucidity. Professor Richey had given good advice when he 
said that the Irish land-laws ought to be consolidated into 
an Act drawn in such a way that reasonably educated land- 
lords and tenants could understand what were their respec- 
tive rights and duties. Mr. T. Healy made a very curious 
speech. He was not one of those who described the Bill as a 
“fraud or a humbug ”-—a hit at Mr. Dillon—but at the same 
time it fell very short of what it ought to be. As to the 
compensation for improvements he contended that the pre- 
sumption as regards all improvements should be that they had 
been made by the tenant, and that there should be no limit of 
time. This would not injure the landlord, as Sub-sections 5 
and 6, which he was willing to allow to stand, would protect 
him from injury if it should appear to the Court that in fact 
the improvements were not made by the tenant or his pre- 
decessors in title. An important admission made by Mr. 
Healy was that the Bill, with the exception of the improve- 
ments clause, was “a very well-drafted measure.” 


Colonel Saunderson put the case for the landlords with his 
usual humour and keenness, if without much statesmanship. 
He drew attention to the high prices paid for tenant-right, 
sometimes from twenty to thirty years’ purchase. He joined 
issue with the Leader of the House, the Chief Secretary, and 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), in think- 
ing that the solution of the Irish problem lay in the abolition 
of dual ownersbip. If the present landlords were abolished, 
landlordism would reappear. It was doing so even now in 
the cases of purchasing tenants, who sublet the land they had 
bought at a rent which paid all the instalments. The tenants 
preferred a landlord who could give time and abatements, and 
could in the last resort be shot at, to the British Government. 
Mr. Redmond, for his part, denied that any one thought the 
Bill a fraud. It was not the sort of Bill the Nationalists 
would themselves have brought in, nor would it solve the 
question, but no respectable Irishman wanted it wrecked. 
Mr. Dillon even agreed substantially with this view. The 
result was a successful appeal from Mr. Balfour to allow the 
Bill to be read a second time, on the understanding that the 
Committee stage should be taken on Friday. 


At a meeting of the Rochester Diocesan Society, held in 
the great hall of the Church House on Tuesday, the Bishop 
of Rochester in the chair, while his predecessor in the See, 
the present Bishop of Winchester, was also present, Mr. 
Balfour made a speech declaring for the principle that 
employers of labour in the populous Metropolitan portion 
of the diocese, who live outside the diocese, though they 
employ large aggregates of labour in it, ought to regard it as 
a part of their duty to contribute to the religious resources 
of the district in which their wealth is earned, as well as to 
those of the district in which they reside. Mr. Balfour 
pointed out that the great modern facilities for living outside 
the field of a man’s chief work ought not to be regarded as 
exempting him from responsibility for securing the religious 








welfare of those who help him in earning his wealth, especially 
when those who work for him are crowded together in dense 
and squalid herds. Mr. Bayard, the American Ambassador, 
who evidently feels the liveliest sympathy with the work of 
the English Church, spoke also to the same effect, dwelling 
on the great stimulus which the evidence of hearty sympathy 
between the different classes gives to the energy of the 
artisans in their own endeavours to elevate and purify the 
moral atmosphere of the quarters in which they live. It is 
impossible to overrate the usefulness of such addresses as 
Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Bayard’s in breathing hope and 
vivacity into the population of crowded London slums. 


The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers preached a strong sermon 
last Sunday evening (the 7th inst.), at the Clapham Oongre- 
gational Church on Mr. Gladstone’s letter, taking as his 
text St. Paul’s exhortation to the Galatians, “Be not 
entangled again in the yoke of bondage.” The positive 
drift of the sermon was that Mr. Gladstone’s plea for 
unity had “mistaken the mechanical for the dynamic force 
which was behind the gospel of Christ.” If Mr. Rogers 
only means that in attaching so much importance to the 
recognition or non-recognition of Anglican orders by a Church 
which holds the Anglican Church to be heretical, Mr. Glad- 
stone appears to subordinate matters of substance to matters 
of form, we shoald agree with him. But when he adds that 
anything tending to reuniun “could not take place without 
certain concessions on the part of the Anglican Church, and 
if submission were made to the Pope, it would be admitting 
in the face of Christendom that the Reformation was an 
egregious mistake and an impertinent anachronism,” we 
cannot help regarding his address as itself an anachronism 
unless he can produce proof that any such submission is really 
contemplated by any important number of the Anglican clergy. 
Is there the smallest evidence of this? Mr. Guinness Rogers 
and Dr. Parker seem to us to have got Romanising on the 
brain. 


A meeting in favour of erecting a memorial at Rugby to the 
late Judge Hughes was held on Wednesday in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at Westminster, Dean Bradley in the chair. The Dean 
delivered a cordial and well-deserved eulogium on the great 
Rugbeian. It was proposed to erect a permanent memorial 
to Mr. Hughes at Rugby, and that the subscription-list should 
be opened to all his friends and admirers whether Rugbeians 
or not. This proposal was not approved by Lord Davey, who 
wished to limit the subscription-list absolutely to Rugbeians, 
—a curious proposal, for which he assigned no intelligible 
reason. Fortunately, this suggestion was not acceptable to the 
meeting, and it was determined that a life-sized statue should 
be erected to Judge Hughes, and that all his friends should 
be permitted to contribute to it. Mr. Hughes was an 
Englishman first, though he was also an enthusiastic and 
distinguished Rugbeian. 


The French and Russian Governments continue their rather 
small efforts to worry the British administrators of Egypt. 
On Monday, June 8th, the Mixed Tribunal, in which those 
Governments have the superior influence, delivered judgment 
against the Caisse of the Debt, decreeing that the British, 
German, Austro-Hungarian, and Italian Commissioners 
have abused their trust in agreeing to advance £500,000 for 
the reconquest of Dongola. The sum not expended, £150,000, 
must not be spent, and the sum expended, £350,000, must be 
refunded with all the costs; and the Russian and French 
members of the Caisse are charged with the execution of the 
judgment. The Caisse has a right of appeal, which has been 
lodged; but it seems to be understood that the Judges in 
Courts of this kind act upon political motives only, and that 
the judgment will, almost as a matter of course, be confirmed. 
It does not much matter if it is, as there are believed to be 
other funds from which the sums required can be taken, or if 
not the amount necessary can be advanced by the British 
Government to the visible increase of its hold on Egypt; but 
the whole business suggests the absurd want of logic in 
the present arrangements. The British Government governs 
Egypt, and can, if it pleases, ruin the Treasury; but if it 
governs so well that there is a surplus it cannot of its own 
motion expend the surplus it has itself created. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 113}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ADVANCE ON THE NILE. 


HE assault of Firkeb, described at first as if it had 
been a skirmish in the course of operations on the 
Nile, may turn out to have been an engagement marking 
a central point in the modern history of Egypt. The 
Khalifa at Omdurman, who was once, it should be re- 
membered, a great and enterprising soldier, aware that he 
was threatened only by the Egyptian army, resolved, it 
would appear, upon a forward movement. He sent from 
Dongola to Firkeh a force of his bravest and most devoted 
troops, which certainly exceeded five thousand in 
number, and may have been seven thousand, commanded 
by his ablest lieutenant, the Emir Hammuda, and by an 
unusual number of his best fighting officers. It was certain 
that the Egyptian army could not pass on its way to 
Dongola without seizing Firkeh, and the Dervish leaders 
probably intended to defend a difficult defile a mile or two 
in advance of their encampment. They reckoned rightly 
upon the importance of Firkeh, but they did not understand 
that their enemy perceived it also, and being English would 
be certain to take the initiative. General Kitchener, the 
young Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army, finding 
that with the Dervishes in front of him the railway would 
be stopped, planned an attack by his whole force, executed 
with splendid daring and success a night march of twenty 
miles, during part of which whole regiments were com- 
pelled to move in single file, threaded the dangerous pass, 
and on the morning of the 7th inst., with wearied but 
enthusiastic troops, was ready for the assault. At the 
same time a column of cavalry which had marched by a 
route farther from the river arrived, as had been planned, 
and the Dervishes were roused by a combined attack. 
They were surprised, having, it is said, considered the 
defile impassable for troops, and, we should fancy, 
hesitated, for the slaughter among the Emirs was pro- 
digious, exceeding four-fifths of their whole number, but 
as the engagement proceeded they recovered themselves 
and fought as the Baggaras, to which tribe most of them 
belonged, always fight, with desperation. ‘Their fire 
was heavy,” say all reports, and groups and individuals, 
as is evident from the total slaughter, died where they 
stood around their Emirs, but they were no match for 
disciplined troops who will fight, and the great revelation 
of the battle, that which gives it its importance, is that 
the Egyptian conscript regiments, composed of fellaheen, 
have become a disciplined army which will fight. In two 
hours the Dervishes were driven in total rout and fled, 
leaving from eight hundred to one thousand dead on the 
field; the cavalry pursued them to Suardeh, and all their 
boats, their stores, their animals, and their guns fell 
into Egyptian hands. The Khalifa’s vanguard in fact, 
on which he relied to bar the way to Dongola, was 
annihilated in a single engagement under circumstances, 
including the slaughter of the Emirs, and the bravery 
shown by the fellaheen, which will spread terror from 
Omdurman to Darfur. Slatin Pasha, who was present, 
must have had thoughts as he rode among the dead 
identifying those he knew. It is but a year since he was 
a slave among the Emirs whose faces as they lay were 
almost trampled by his horse. 

There has been no such triumph for the British 
Occupation. Nobody really doubted that British officials, 
once allowed a controlling power, would set the finances 
of Egypt straight, would remodel the police, would 
reduce the judicial system to something like order and 
efficiency, would terminate the extra-legal oppressions 
of the Pashas and Sheikhs, and would make the 
collection of revenue a regular process instead of a 
series of legalised raids upon the peasantry. Those 
reforms followed inevitably upon the fact of occupation 
by men responsible to the British people, and free from 
even the wish to plunder for themselves. But it was 
doubted whether even British energy could build up a 
native Egyptian Army. The officers, it was said, might 
make good regiments of the blacks, who passed their lives 
in fighting, but you cannot carve upon rotten wood, and 
the fellaheen, born in the mud of a tropical delta and 
enslived for ages, had lost, if they ever possessed, the 
Arab courage, and could no more be drilled into fighting 
men than Bengalees or the Indians of Peru. Egyptian 


troops would be perfect regiments for parade, being the 
most obedient and orderly of mankind, but would be use- 
less in the field. Those who held this opinion were able 
to justify it, for they could quote the astounding cowardice 
of General Hicks’s army, in which whole regiments 
moved, we fancy, as much by superstition as by fear, 
threw down their arms, fell on their faces before the 
Dervishes, and begged as fellow-Mussulmans for their 
lives. The British officers, however, worked on, they 
gained hope from the behaviour of their men in some 
petty skirmishes, and at last their young chief, General 
‘Kitchener, trusted the fellaheen frankly in the field. 
The Egyptians, who had been well fed, well treated, and 
thoroughly disciplined, responded to the call; they not 
only did not fly, but they charged as well as the Soudanese, 
“who are born fighters,” and the last doubt as to their 
efficiency inactual hand-to-hand fighting disappeared. Good 
treatment and steady discipline had in the course of years 
restored their confidence in themselves and in their officers, 
and they showed themselves the equals of men who for 
generations have despised them as “tame Arabs.” That 
is,as we have said, a triumph for British organisation, 
with its persistence, its lenity, and its almost automatic 
justice, and it is a triumph, too, for British honesty of 
purpose. It is not our interest to make good soldiers of 
the fellaheen, for the instant conclusion of the Continent 
will be that if the Egyptians can defend themselves the 
main argument for the British occupation of Egypt dis- 
appears. It was not our business, however, to consider 
that danger, but to show that even in the creation of a 
native Army British administration was, as a Governor- 
General of Java once described it, “the most vivifying 
despotism the world has ever seen,” and the work, which 
has taken fourteen years, was carried on patiently and 
steadily until the very nature of the conscripts seemed 
changed, and Arabs of the Delta charged victoriously 
upon the most renowned fighters among the Arabs of the 
Desert. The born children of Misr, where for two thou- 
sand years no man has been free, disciplined and led by 
British officers, scattered the descendants of the Shepherd 
Kings in a charge. That, and not the victory itself, is the 
thing for Englishmen to be proud of, for no one who 
reads of it, not the most satirical stroller of the Parisian 
boulevards, can afterwards say, at least if he knows any- 
thing of history, that the British occupation has debased 
Egyptians. 

We shall have more fighting to do before we reach 
Dongola, for the tribes which have wasted the Soudan will 
not easily surrender their ascendency, or retreat to much 
less tempting quarters in Darfur, so giving up their hope 
of one day plundering Egypt; but the effect of the engage- 
ment should nevertheless be great, probably greater than 
if Firkeh had been carried by the Queen’s troops. English- 
men are unaccountable works of God, perhaps protected 
by magic, but these dogs of Egyptians! if they are to 
beat the Khalifa, then clearly the Khalifa has no special 
protection from above. Every tribe which has been 
oppressed by the fat Tiberius of Omdurman will begin to 
hope for vengeance, his repute for good fortune will dis- 
appear, and even among his own guards and slaves there 
will be disaffection and conspiracies, as indeed there have 
been since the commencement of the advance. He will, 
of course, endeavour to rehabilitate himself by “ energy,” 
that is, by insane cruelties, and will slaughter all he sus- 
pects, including, we fear, all his remaining European 
prisoners, but the resulting hatreds will but deepen his 
suspicions, and he will not improbably fly to Darfur, 
leaving not Dongola only, but the entire Soudan, as 
Englishmen usally employ that term, open to an Egyptian 
advance, or, which might be wiser, to an advance from 
Suakim. The English in fact, if the Khalifa fled, 
would be masters, or might if they chose become 
masters, of the whole Valley of the Nile. That may 
seem a dream, and events may go very differently, but the 
impact of a lost battle is, among Asiatics and Africans, 
tremendous; it releases recalcitrant forces, which are 
only held down by the conviction that resistance is hope- 
less; and it dissolves the great spell of Asiatic tyranny, the 
belief that the possession of power of itself proves that 
the ruler is intended by heaven to bear rule. If this 
were the result, and Europe held aloof, England might 
for a time reign in peace and without any unbearable 
exertion to the Lakes, for the blacks of the Soudan are 





fine soldiers, and appreciate their position under British 
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officers, a situation which would 1 as reduce the 
sum of human misery in the world. Millions upon mil- 
lions of dark human beings would be released from a 


régime of which no average Englishman can form a con- 


ception, under which there is no peaceable village that 


may not on any day be treated like a captured town, its 
stores plundered, its males slain, its women carried off 
to be the slaves of savages, and its children sold by 
auction into lifelong misery. It is the peculiar horror 
of the region that the extremity of poverty is no protec- 
tion against the plunderers, for the man himself, his flesh 
and his bones, and those of his wife and child, are the 
most valuable and the most portable of all assets. The 
British suzerainty would terminate all those horrors, and 
replace trade in human flesh by trade in oils and seeds, 
while the people would be governed as the Egyptians are 
now governed, by quiet despots who are seeking justice, 
and under whom all who are industrious may grow sleek 
at will. The actual result, we fear, will not be so favour- 
able, for the English hardly comprehend their position, the 
Continent is screaming with jealous fears, and the oppor- 
tunity will pass; but stilla province ortwo, the two Dongolas 
in particular, may now be rescued. Itis good work to do, 
and considering the amount of slaughter for which we are 
month by month responsible in Africa, we ought to do 
good work somewhere. Profitable work it is not, nor is 
it likely to be for many years to come, but if we could 
introduce peace, order, and prosperity down the whole 
Valley of the Nile from Alexandria to the Lakes, and so 
vivify its people that they could become soldiers such as 
the Egyptian fellaheen have now proved themselves to 
be, we should justify our sway in many regions where 
our entrance has in the beginning of it been barely 
justifiable. The true apology for Rhodesia, if the 
existence of Rhodesia needs apology, is an Hast Africa 
restored in part and reduced in part to a quiet civilisa- 
tion, and the victory at Firkeh will give all East Africa a 
new chance. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S IDEA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech on Tuesday to the 
representatives of the different delegates of the 
british and Colonial Chambers of Commerce was a very 
able and remarkable one, and whether it produces any 
immediate result or not, we shall never regret that it was 
made, as it is not easy to overrate the importance of 
shewing to our various Colonies and dependencies how 
anxious British statesmen are to draw closer the ties 
which unite the different Colonies and dependencies of 
this great Empire to each other. Whether it can be done 
or cannot be done, it is at least certain that we ought to be 
in earnest in our wish to make that union closer without 
serious loss to any members of the Empire. And it is a 
very great thing that the statesman at the head of the 
Colonial Office should make it evident to them all that not 
even the risk of material loss is sufficiently alarming to 
deter us from seriously examining the question whether it 
might not be worth a considerable sacrifice to put our 
relations with the other members of our great Empire on 
a better and more permanent footing. At the same time it 
is not possible to forget that one of the great causes 
which have led all the constituents of the Empire to the 
present strong desire for a closer union is the perfect 
liberty at which we have been content to leave them to act 
on their own impressions of self-interest in regard to the 
question of commercial relations, even when that has led to 
a policy exceedingly unfavourable to the Mother-country. 
The assurance that whether they would receive our goods 
without taxing them or not, we at least should always be 
willing to receive theirs without insisting on any recipro- 
city, has produced the good feeling which now exists. It 
is that which has led to the steadily increasing confidence 
between us, and we may well hesitate before resigning that 
attitude of magnanimous willingness to benefit them with- 
out asking for any return, and before entering upon nego- 
tiations which might result in very uneasy relations, 
supposing they should feel, as they very likely might feel, 
that they had made heavier sacrifices to please us, than 
we, with our fixed Free-trade policy, could possibly make 
to ane them. We have gained so much in cordiality of 
feeling towards them by leaving them at perfect freedom to 
tax our goods or not at their pleasure, that we may well 
pause before accepting from them sacrifices which might 








prove much more galling than they can as yet realise, and 
which we might not be able to repay in kind without 
having to endure an amount of peril of which it is 
not at all easy to gauge the extent. A most sincere 
and hearty good-will has grown up between us on the 
existing system. Let us at least look well to it that we do 
not exchange it for a system of complex engagements. 
under which both we and our Colonies might fret without. 
finding it possible to obtain any easy or effectual release. 

The discussions of this week have certainly proved two 
things,—(1) that there are many of our Colonies which 
could not surrender the right to tax our exports without 
the utmost inconvenience to themselves, which they might. 
regard as very inadequately requited by any concessions 
which we could safely make in the way of taxing the 
imports from the rest of the world so as to give our 
Colonies and dependencies a substantial preference ; 
and (2) that our Free-trade with foreign countries is so 
gigantic as compared with our Colonial trade, great 
though that may be, that we should very likely find 
that we had put ourselves into much greater straits by. 
establishing any system of even moderate protection 
against the foreigner, than we had at all anticipated, and 
that a cry might go up from our labouring millions which 
would render the proposed sacrifice almost intolerable, in 
which case the last state of our relations with the Colonies 
would certainly be much worse than the first. We cannot 
well imagine a more disastrous result than a failure in 
such an experiment as is now proposed. The heart-. 
burnings which would come of it would be so serious- 
on both sides that they might well outweigh, and much 
more than outweigh, all the advantages of a sincere 
attempt to draw the bonds closer. It is perfectly true 
that real Free-trade with three hundred million of our: 
fellow men would be a great boon, if that Free-trade did 
not prove very irksome to our greater Colonies, who 
could hardly exempt our exports from their own Cus- 
toms duties without accepting a policy of direct taxation 
under which it is certain that they would fret very. 
seriously ; and again, if the loss of trade with the rest of 
the world resulting from the new protective duties im- 
posed on that trade, did not so seriously embarrass our 
own millions of labourers that we might find ourselves 
quite unable to support our own population. It is true 
that three hundred millions is a very considerable section 
of the human race, but it is afterall only a small minority, 
and we might find our relations with the great majority 
so much changed for the worse, that we should suffer 
much more than we could gain by the new departure. 
It is extraordinarily difficult to calculate beforehand how 
any great revolution in trade relations would work out. 
Any sudden change of that kind is in itself a great evil, 
for it is like a great change in the productive powers of 
Nature herself,—indeed, that is precisely what it is,—for 
new freedom in some directions bought by new restrictions 
in others, is equivalent to a great change in the produc- 
tive powers of Nature,—a change of which the full effects 
can never be known till they have been actually tried. 
When you open one set of markets and close another. 
set you make as great an experiment as if you hadi 
stimulated the energy of Nature in one region of the 
world and had paralysed it in another, and human 
foresight is not equal to the calculation of the conse- 
quences, without a power of supernatural prophecy. 
But of this at least we have full warning, that our 
greater Colonies will find the resort to direct taxation 
necessitated by taking off their duties on British goods, 
extremely burdensome and vexatious, and that our home. 
manufacturers regard the experiment of putting duties 
on our imports from foreign nations, with extreme alarm, 
and anticipate a great collapse of our commerce as the 
probable result. Hardly anybody thinks that the time 
is yet ripe for so very perilous a policy, and it is 
evident that the proposal to postpone once more any- 
thing at all like immediate negotiations, was received by 
the Congress with a sense of great relief. Neither the 
Colonies nor the Mother-country are as yet at all prepared 
for any great repudiation of our present policy and sub- 
stitution of a brand-new one. 

For our own part, while we heartily welcome any 
new move in the direction of Free-trade, however small, 
we dread exceedingly the consequences of binding either 
our Colonies or our own country to enter on the terra 
incognita of an entirely new system, especially one which 
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is to open up new trade at the cost of resigning or re- 
stricting existing trade. That is a sort of bargain which 
must be made more or less in the dark, with our eyes 
blindfolded. Let Free-trade grow even by little and 
little, for every little is a step in the direction of mickle. 
But when Protection is put on by little and little too, we 
can never be sure what the cost of it may not be. We 
do not want to see our Colonies placed under obligations 
to us to introduce a new system of taxation that may 
prove very irritating and very likely to result in mutual 
reproaches. And we do not want to see our states- 
men here entering into engagements which may very 
seriously embarrasss our financial discretion and prove 
extremely fettering in case we had to make any great 
effort, as, for instance, in case of a great European war. 
We wish to see every change on both sides made in the 
direction of freer intercourse, but quite voluntarily 
made, and very cautiously made, bit by bit. We 
have grown so friendly, and so eager to increase 
that friendliness without imposing any serious sacrifices 
on each other, that it is not easy to imagine any system 
of strict mutual obligations which might not initiate 
a change for the worse. At all events, it is clear that 
neither our English Chambers of Commerce, nor the 
Colonial Chambers of Commerce are now disposed to go 
rashly into new engagements, and that in spite of the very 
sincere wish on both sides to improve our relations,—a 
wish to which Mr. Chamberlain has given a hearty and 
statesmanlike expression,—we can hardly be too cautious 
in committing ourselves to a great revolution in commer- 
cial relations of which it is almost impossible to discount 
the effect. Exchanging Free-trade for even a homeo- 
pathic system of Protection is extremely dangerous work, 
and not to be entered on without great searchings of heart. 





SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


S° far as can be judged from the report, Sir Henry 
b Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Cambridge last 
Saturday was a highly successful one; very few sentences 
were spoken without either provoking “laughter” or 
“laughter and cheers ” or “ prolonged cheering” or cries of 
“Shame!” directed, of course, not to the speaker but to 
his imaginary opponents. And when any orator succeeds 
in thus amusing, interesting, and exciting his audience, 
no one can deny that for the moment at least the speech 
has answered its purpose. One of the chief objects of a party 
meeting is, we suppose, to strengthen the agreeable opinion 
in the minds of those who constitute it, not only that they 
are in the right, but also that they are on the way to con- 
vince the English people that they are in the right. That 
was evidently the object of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s speech, and the effect produced on the audience shows 
that it had exactly the kind of influence he intended it to 
have. It operated like political champagne. It made his 
hearers more cheerful, it exhilarated them, and therefore 
it exhilarated the speaker. But whether it was a good 
speech for any other purpose than that of giving his 
hearers a better conceit of themselves, we more than 
doubt. Some people are not unwilling to misunder- 
stand their antagonists, so long as misunderstanding 
them makes them feel more comfortable in their 
own minds, or, as the late Lord Westbury used to 
say, in “ what they are pleased to call their minds.” 
Our own impression is that our minds are given us 
to understand the universe with,—including even our 
antagonists, not to misunderstand them. And we hold 
that if a man can succeed in turning his mind into a con- 
trivance for giving him a mistaken and distorted view of 
his opponents, even though it makes him more comfortable, 
-—as it well may,—he has used it to precisely the worst 
purpose of which it admits. That seems to us the purpose 
to which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman turned his mind 
this day week. He did all he could to distort the views of 
his audience, to make them see their opponents as you see 
faces in a concave or convex mirror, caricatured by hideous 
and ludicrous exaggerations of one feature, and by all but 
obliterations of another, and so to persuade them of what 
they were only too ready to believe, that in so construing 
their antagonists’ views they were looking at a true picture. 
By the measure of the temporary success of the speech, 
you may gauge almost accurately its true misleadingness. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman began by dwelling on 








the Gladstonian successes at Frome and the Wick Burghs, 
He must have known that they were wholly unimportant 
that in both constituencies the chances are that if the Glad. 
stonians themselves had won the seats at the General Elec. 
tion, they would have lost them again at the by-election, 
In both constituencies the previous majorities were very 
trifling,—in the Wick Burghs only 24,—and both are 
notoriously constituencies which habitually vibrate from one 
party to the other. Yet the orator quoted them as showing 
that, “from Dan to Beersheba,” from John o’ Groat’s down 
to the south of England, the country is changing its 
mind already. We cannot believe that Sir Henry Camp- 
beli-Bannerman was so credulous as to think anything of 
the sort, and the best that we can say of his triumphant 
demonstration is that he probably never dreamed of his 
audience being taken in by it. He used it only as theo. 
logians use “ pious opinions,” not as propositions to believe, 
but as opinions to give a pleasant flavour,—that is, a 
misleading bias,—to your thoughts. 

But then Sir Henry went on to more serious misrepre- 
sentations of his opponents. He contrasted the Glad- 
stonian Imperialism with the Unionist Imperialism, very 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. Both parties are 
Imperialists, he declared, amidst “ prolonged cheering,” 
but the Gladstonians are Imperialists who wish to 
strengthen and extend the Empire “ without vulgarity,” 
“without swagger,” “without any offence to, or inter- 
ference with, their neighbours.” The Unionists, on the 
contrary, wish not so much to extend the Empire as to 
extend the influence of “ the upper classes,” of “ society,” 
of “the rich,” over the Empire; to snub the House of 
Commons and the taxpayer, and to lodge as much power 
as possible in the House of Lords as distinguished from the 
House of Commons. At a time when the majority for the 
Government in the House of Commons is about one 
hundred and forty-six, that is certainly a very curiously 
misleading remark. So far as the restriction of the 
power of the Commons is the policy of the present 
Government, to whom is it due? Why, of course, to 
the direct votes of the people themselves. If the 
Lords are, for the present, popular, it is the people 
who have made them so. It is not the Lords but 
the Commons who have given an effectual condemna- 
tion of the insane policy of the late Government in 
endeavouring to throw everything into the power of the 
Commons. It is the Commons who say, and the people 
who strenuously support the Commons in saying, that if 
the Commons arrogate the whole power of the United 
Kingdom to themselves, and try to paralyse the second 
House of the Legislature, the people of this kingdom will 
suffer, and will suffer a great deal more than the “ upper 
classes ” or “society ” or the “rich.” If the late Govern- 
ment had had their way, and had concentrated all 
power in the narrow majority of a single elective House, 
it would have been the masses of the people who would 
have suffered by it, who would have had to curb a dis- 
loyal Ireland without having the means to curb it, and 
who would have had to suffer by the impulse given 
to a Cantonal division of Great Britain and a great 
centrifugal rending asunder of the institutions of the 
State. As for the imputation that the Unionists wish 
to extend the influence of the upper classes and the 
rich over the Empire to the exclusion of the influence 
of the people at large, does the policy of the Unionist 
Government look like it? When Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses to “ develop” the resources of our great Colonies and 
dependencies, is it in the interest of the upper classes or 
of the labourers who find their sphere at home so narrow 
and restricted, that he proposes it? When, against the 
wish of the old Tories and of a good many of the middle 
classes, the Unionists of four years ago established Free 
Education,—to Sir Henry Howorth’s dismay,—was that 
carried by the votes of the rich and of the upper classes, or 
by the votes of the millions? Nothing can be more idle, 
indeed in our opinion more conspicuously false, than the 
assertion that the Unionist party are resting their policy 
on the favour of the upper classes and not on the favour 
of the great majority of the people. Why should the 
masses give so great a majority to Lord Salisbury, if Lord 
Salisbury’s Government is a Government of the few who 
look down upon the many? In Ireland no less than in 
England it is the policy of the Government to improve 
the condition of the great masses of the people, and the 
Irish people recognise this as plainly as the English 
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people, for they clamour for the Irish Land Bill which 
the present Government has introduced. Nothing can 
be more absurd, more contrary to all the facts of the 
case, than to represent the Unionists as friends of a 
narrow oligarchy who established a class Government 
over the heads of the very people who have raised them 
to power. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman knows as well 
as anybody that when he talks of “the half-dozen men 
who act as if they were the autocrats of the Empire,” he 
has just the same right to say so as, we should have had 
to say that Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Bryce were the half-dozen men who between 1892 
and 1895 acted as if they were the autocrats of the Empire, 
and so acted, moreover, with a very much smaller majority 
at their back. 

It is a curious superstition which dominates the Glad- 
stonians that they, and they alone, are the popular party, 
even when the majority of the people are against them. 
We wonder how it is that this illusion exerts so great a 
sway over them. From Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech it appears that he thinks it is all the doing of 
the “ Primrose dames,”—that they obfuscate the senses 
of the poor, and exercise a sort of illegitimate magic 
over the working man. For that matter we do not see how 
the “ Primrose dames” differ from the millionaire Lords 
who thundered against the Upper House after their victories 
on the turf. But in both cases alike it is the millions who 
give either Primrose dames or millionaire Lords their in- 
fluence, or want of influence, over them. You cannot 
appeal to the masses and then complain because the 
masses have a certain amount of sympathy with the 
classes, if they happen to think that the classes have 
formed a right judgment with which it is very good sense 
for themselves to concur. But that is the permanent 
grievance of the Gladstonian party. They have a per- 
manent delusion that the masses are bound to follow the 
leaders who declare war on the classes, whether they 
think it to their own interest or not. That is a delusion 
which we venture to say is a very foolish one. In an 
inverted form, some even of the Tories share it. They 
are eager to take advantage of the popular vote, but 
when the popular vote strikes at Toryism, as it did 
when the Free Education Bill was passed, they com- 
plain of it as if it was their leaders who had betrayed 
them, instead of their followers. Thus Sir Henry Howorth 
complains this week of his leaders as having abandoned 
the principles of Toryism in accepting the Free Education 
Bill at Mr. Chamberlain’s instance. It was not at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s instance, it was at the instance of the great 
majority of the people who wished for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
measure. Neither party can have the advantages of a 
popular vote without accepting its disadvantages also. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is quite bitter against 
the popular vote for sustaining the House of Lords; Sir 
Henry Howorth is quite bitter against it for sustaining 
Free Education; and each of them tries to fancy that 
it is not the people who are in fault, but either the 
Primrose dames who have misled the people, or the 
Liberal Unionists who have misled the Tory chiefs. All 
this is folly. Those who appeal to the people must 
abide by the people’s decision, and not try to cheat them- 
selves by a sort of political thimble-rigging. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman got great cheers and laughter from 
his Cambridge audience, but if any true Unionist had 
been there he would have cheered and laughed too, but in 
a sense exactly opposite to that of the Gladstonian 
audience, 





THE PLAN OF THE FRENCH MONARCHISTS. 


T is interesting to read of the latest plot said to have 
been concocted by the French Monarchists, even 
though the interest is necessarily of a rather sardonic 
kind, an interest in seeing how little great personages 
understand their epoch or the ideas of average men. The 
plot, in fact, carries us back some centuries, to a period 
when it was thought reasonable to suggest that Charles IL., 
then an exile in Holland, should marry Oliver Cromwell’s 
daughter, and be restored amidst the united acclaim of the 
Puritan soldiers, who detested Monarchy, and the English 
gentry, who detested standing armies. Both the Monarchical 
parties in France, it would seem, have become conscious 


that the spirit of the time is going against them. Neither } 








of them have a leader whom the people know, neither of 
them have a cause for which any one is willing to die, and 
both of them see that as new generations arise their old 
organisations and motive-powers are becoming effete. 
The Monarchists have lost their best support, the exclu- 
sive favour of the Church; the Bonapartists have lost 
their strongest shield, the fear of the peasantry that in 
spite of themselves the Republic would be Red. The 
number of Monarchical Deputies declines with each 
General Election, the social prejudice against Monarchists 
who take service with the Republic shows symptoms of 
dying away, and men who were once proud of being 
Legitimists or Bonapartists now declare with shrugs 
that their only course is to become Conservative Re- 
publicans. Allowing always for the unforeseen, there 
is more than a chance that before the new century 
attains its majority all France may have become Re- 
publican, and Monarchy have been transmuted, like 
Jacobitism, from a living faith of a great party into a 
pretty tradition of a few exclusive families. This does 
not at all suit the heads of either of the two parties, who 
see their rank in the world slowly waning, while their 
pecuniary fortunes, owing to some cause which we have 
not fully traced, are steadily declining. “ Philippe VII.” 
says he cannot find money for his supporters as his 
father did, while Napoleon [V.—or is he Napoleon V. ?— 
is represented as actually poor, living in Brussels on 
the income and in the style of a moderately placed 
bourgeois. Why the latter circumstance should matter 
we hardly understand, recollecting the poverty alike of 
Stuarts, Bourbons, and Orléans Princes while in exile, 
but it is, we believe, a fact that modern Pretenders greatly 
need, or think they need, command of large sums of 
money. The heads of the two families therefore, advised 
it is said by two great ladies, the Princess Clémentine, 
who built the throne of Bulgaria, and the Empress 
Eugénie, and backed by a conditional approval from the 
Duc d’Aumale, who, besides his ability, still possesses the 
great wealth of the house of Condé, have resolved upon 
a notable project. This is nothing less than a fusion of 
their pretensions, which is to be made manifest to the 
world by the marriage of the Duc d’Orléans legitimate 
sovereign of France, as well as heir to the “King of the 
French,” with the widow of the Duc d’ Aosta, who is half 
a Bonaparte. The Duc d’Orléans is then to be the 
candidate of both the Monarchical parties, whose mem- 
bers are to use their combined strength in favour of a 
Revision of the Constitution, and ultimately of a popular 
vote, which will “reconsecrate by the choice of the 
people the Crown inherited from St. Louis.” It is, 
it may fairly be presumed, arranged that if France 
should select a Bonaparte, the Bourbons will admit his 
right, and that if any member of either family should 
be accepted, all the Princes of both will return to France 
with the social position, and, if Providence is very favour- 
able, with the fortunes, of Princes of the Blood. The two 
families have met at dinner without, it is fully believed, 
throwing wine-glasses at each others’ heads, an Orléans 
Princess has married the Duc de Magenta, who is of course 
in a way a representative Bonapartist, and in the autumn 
all details are to be settled and the fusion announced to 
the world by some decided step, probably a vote of 
Monarchists, Radicals, and Socialists together for a 
Congress to revise the Constitution. 

It is a dreamy scheme, almost operatic in its air of 
unreality, and Englishmen will have a difficulty in 
believing, in spite of assurances from M. de Blowitz—who 
should, however, know if anybody knows what Orldanists 
are about—that it is seriously intended. There is no 
large idea or visible basis of fact upon which it can rest. 
To give such plans even a chance of success they must 
either greatly decrease the majority which is at present 
opposed to them, or greatly increase the energy of the 
minority, and where in this scheme is the influence which 
will secure either of these results? The average French- 
man might in certain contingencies, described below, 
decide to substitute a Monarchy for a Republic, but why the 
fusion should induce him so to decide we cannot even con- 
jecture. If he is of the historic turn of mind, or of the clerical 
turn, and therefore disposed to prefer a Bourbon to other 
candidates, he will not prefer Philippe VII. more because 
he is supported by Bonapartists, or because he has made 
what he will probably regard as a mésalliance, the Prin- 
cess Letitia, Duchess d’Aosta, being only half-Royal, or if 
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he is of the ambitious turn of mind, loves excitement and 
adventure and military prestige among the nations, he 
will not sigh for a Monarchy the more ardently because 
the dynasty whose history among modern dynasties is the 
most picturesque has given up at all events its immediate 
claims, and is not to ascend the throne. If he believes, as 
some Frenchmen undoubtedly do, in right divine, he will 
not care in the least about Bonapartist adhesions; while if 
ke believes in plebiscites—and there are Frenchmen who 
think choice by a plebiscite constitutes divine right—he 
will be only irritated by being told to vote for a candidate 
whose claim, let him protest as he will, rests ultimately 
upon a historic and not a popular foundation. So far as 
we can see, the fusion will not necessarily bring to the 
combined parties one new vote, while it will necessarily 
diminish the internal energy of both. There is no appeal 
made that outsiders can perceive to the imagination of 
France, none to her reason, and astonishingly little to her 
sense of convenience, for after all the followers of an 
unsuccessful Pretender always disappear when the suc- 
eessful Pretender is enthroned. Most of them swear, 
‘and that, too, without much irritating their consciences, 
that they never thought of their unsuccessful friends. All 
that the fusion in a normal time will secure is that some 


-ef the Pretenders will pretend less visibly, which means, 


of course, that one of the two parties will have less heart 
in it, will be less disposed to run risks, and will make 
fewer converts from the outside. The fusion will give 
new energy only to the party of defence,—that is, the 
Republicans. 

We believe, as we always have believed, that there are 
two chances, and, except in the most improbable event of 


-one of the two dynasties throwing up a man of unmis- 
*takable genius, but two chances, for Monarchy in France. 


if France suffered once more a humiliating defeat, if she 
kest two more provinces, if her military prestige were 


-again destroyed for a generation, she probably would, if 


ker nature remained unchanged, accuse the Republic of 
being the cause of her disasters, and there being prac- 
tically no alternative would, in order to repair them, set 
up some kind of throne. And it is probable, also, that if 
the Socialists achieved an accidental victory, if property 
were seriously threatened, and if at the same time the 
Army took the alarm, the “Haves” in despair might 
insist that without a hereditary ruler safety for them and 
theirs was no longer to be obtained. It is by no means 
certain, if she had at the time a good General who had 
won an isolated battle, or a statesman of the iron-fisted 
type, that France would in either case fill this throne from 
the old families, the whole of the Boulanger incident be- 
traying a tendency to seek an entirely new head for a 
personal government, a man without traditions either of 
victory or defeat, a “dark horse,” in fact, upon whom 
hopes could concentrate themselves; but we have 
no wish to strain that possibility. The chances are, 
we admit, that in such a case France would think 
first either of her historic dynasty, or cf the dynasty 
under which she has twice attained a degree of pros- 
perity and renown, which she believes, in spite of the 
final failures, to have been without a precedent in her 
history. We grant that, but in either of those events how 
would the fusion work? It simply would not work at 
all, Whichever of the two impulses caught the imagina- 


‘tion of France she would follow it with a rush, the Pre- 


tender rejected would be pronounced “impossible,” and 
the Pretender preferred would be enthroned, if all the 
‘arrangements ” in the world had been “ratified” by all 
conceivable marriages. France would think for herself, and 
choose for herself, and though she might limit herself to the 
tvo dynastic houses because their names impress her, she 
very likely would choose, as she did in 1848, the darkest 
‘horse she could find of all who were Bourbons or Bonapartes, 
being moved first of all by hope, and knowing too much 
of the two eldest to choose either of them. The fusion 
she would utterly disregard, as utterly as the British 
Parliament disregarded Queen Anne’s intention that her 
brother should be her heir. Even therefore in the ex- 
treme case the latest Monarchist plot could produce no 
good effect for Monarchists, while, intermediately, it 
will, whenever its existence is verified, reduce the en- 
‘thusiasm of the two halves of the Monarchical party, and 
increase that of the Republicans, who will exclaim, with 
some justice, that the two houses, and the great ladies 
who are supposed to be directing them, are disposing of 








France and her people as if she were a property. One 
understands how a man can claim to be King by right 
divine, but one does not understand how he can i 
with a competitor. And though even Radicals comprehend 
how a man can plead a plebiscite as a full title, men of all 
parties consider that title spoiled if only one candidate ig 
allowed, or if the election of that candidate is publicly 
prearranged by a promise from all competitors to retire. 
The fusion, we are convinced, will be only a historic 
incident, worthy of comment only because it shows that 
Bourbons have in seventy years lost confidence in their 
own claims, and that Bonapartes have learned in a third 
of that time to think other things more valuable than the 
chance of a great throne. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


eto Irish Land Bill is going to pass. Possibly it will 
have to be cut down, and a certain number of the 
contentious clauses omitted, but that it will not be wrecked 
by obstructive opposition seems clear. The fact is a 
curious proof of the power of the Irish in Parliament. 
The regular Opposition want to wreck this like every 
other Bill brought in by the Government, while a large 
section of the supporters of the Government are indif- 
ferent, or indeed hostile, to the Bill, partly because they 
think it is taking property from the landlords unfairly, 
and partly because they are jealous of Ireland monopolising 
so much of the time of the House of Commons. Lastly, 
the Irish landlords are sincerely alarmed at the Bill, and 
would be immensely pleased to be able to get rid of it. 
They look upon it as little short of a measure of confisca- 
tion. Yet, since the Nationalists approve of the Bill 
passing, it will, as we have said, become law, in spite of 
the congestion of business and the other difficulties in 
its path. That is a great proof of the power of the Irish 
at Westminster. We say this not with regret or alarm but 
with sincere satisfaction. It is a proof of what we have 
always held to be true,—namely, that the Irish represen- 
tatives are not depressed or robbed of their legitimate in- 
fluence at Westminster, but that they can exercise quite 
as much power and authority as is their due in the 
Legislature of the United Kingdom. 

As our readers know, we believe that Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
Bill is a necessary measure, and one conceived in a spirit 
of large and fair-minded statesmanship,—a good Bill and 
a far-reaching one. It is, however, like all Irish Land 
Bills, open to the objection of complexity, perplexity, and 
obscurity. Though the drafting of most of it is, as Mr. 
Healy admitted, exceptionally good, there is one, and that 
the most important, clause which contains ambiguities 
both latent and patent. The improvements clause is not 
as clear as it ought to be, and as, we venture to feel 
confident, Mr. Gerald Balfour would admit it ought to 
be. Mr. Morley never said a wiser thing than when he 
quoted Professor Richey’s opinion that what was wanted 
was a codification of the land-laws of Ireland which would 
enable a decently educated tenant or landlord to under- 
stand his position without reference to expert advice. 
Unfortunately, however, that is an ideal which cannot be 
carried out in its entirety. It would take a whole Session 
of all-night sittings, and kill the Chief Secretary and even 
the Irish law officers, to codify the Irish land-laws. Still, 
something may be done piecemeal in the direction of codifi- 
cation. Take, for example, the question of improvements. We 
hold that Mr. Gerald Balfour should not allow the Bill to 
be reported until the improvements clause has assumed a 
shape which makes it clear to the non-legal mind exactly 
what is the law in regard to tenants’ improvements, 
and what the fixers of fair rents are to do when they 
go upon a farm to settle the rent. There ought to be the 
clearest possible understanding as to what improvements 
are and what are the tenants’ interests therein. We do not 
ignore the extra difficulty of passing the Bill which will 
arise from a rigid insistence on lucidity. You may get 
two antagonists to agree on a slightly ambiguous formula, 
whereas they will fight to the death when the meaning of 
the words is unmistakable. Each man fancies that the 
ambiguity can be twisted in his favour, but clearness takes 
away all hope from one of the two parties and leaves despair 
to the vanquished. Hence the temptation to the Minister 
in charge to insert clauses “facing both ways at once. 
Anything is better than leaving doubts as to the 
meaning intended by the words of a clause. It would 
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be better to wreck the Bill even at the eleventh 
hour than to leave its meaning ambiguéus. We are 
rfectly sure that Mr. Gerald Balfour is much too 
onest and able a man not to agree with this view of the 
case. Our only fear is lest his legal advisers and the im- 
rtunities and distractions of midnight debates may 
revent him from insisting upon lucidity. Let us implore 
Pim before the improvements clause has finally passed 
through Committee to challenge it line by line and ask,— 
“Js it absolutely clear how the Commissioners and Sub- 
Commissioners are required to act when they go on the 
land and hear the case ? ” 

We are not experts, and therefore shrink from offering 
advice in regard to the details of the Bill. At the same 
time we cannot resist saying something as to Mr. Healy’s 
proposals in regard to tenants’ improvements. These 
proposals on the surface sound reasonable enough, 
and have the advantage of simplicity, but we cannot 
help fearing that if adopted they would work injustice. 
What Mr. Healy said in regard to the matter was, shortly, 
this. If, he argued, the presumption was in favour of the 
tenant in regard to the making of improvements, without 
any limit of time, as he suggested it should be, it would not 
hurt the landlord. ‘“ It was amazing to think that any land- 
lord should not deem himself amply protected in the matter 
of improvements by Sub-sections 5 and 6, which he was 
willing to allow to stand.” These sub-sections, he declared, 
provided, first, that where the Court was of opinion that 
it had been proved that it was the practice on the holding, 
or on the estate of which the holding formed a part, for the 
landlord to make improvements, and, secondly, that 
where from the entire circumstances of the case the 
Court was reasonably satisfied that such improvements 
were not made by the tenant or his predecessor in title, 
the presumption in favour of the tenants should not apply. 
Was there any fair-minded man, he asked, having regard 
to the notorious facts in Ireland respecting the origin of 
jthe improvements, who did not think that those two sub- 
sections gave the landlords ample protection, and that all 
the others might well be swept away? ‘Every member 
of the Land Commission was appointed by the present 
Tory Government. Why then should they not be trusted 
to administer the law within the scope of those two sub- 
sections? That reasonable and moderate change would 
make the provisions much more workable, and at the 
same time be extremely fair to the landlords.” As far 
as we can see, this proposal would be reasonable 
enough, provided the definition of “improvements” was 
sufficiently explicit and sufficiently restricted. All depends 
on that. It is clear that if the word “improvements ” was 
allowed its widest scope, the absence of any limit to the 
presumption in favour of the tenant might give the land- 
lord nothing but prairie value. Suppose the Sub- 
Commissioner were forced, when he got on the land, to 
say :—‘ This land, my geological and geographical know- 
ledge tells me, was once open bog. To effect the change 
from bog to farm land a great many things have been 
done. Banks and hedges have been made, drains 
have been cut, walls built, and a host of other and 
smaller things done. Without these things the land 
would be worth from 3s. to 5s. an acre. But there 
is no evidence that the landlord ever did any of them. 
Therefore they are all tenants’ improvements, and he 
must be charged no rent upon them. Therefore the 
fair rent of this holding is merely the prairie value, or 3s. 
or 5s. an acre, as the case may be.’ Now clearly this 
would be most unfair. The sitting tenant cannot claim to 
have the benefit of all improvements made since the time 
when “ Malachi wore the collar of gold that he won from the 
proud invader.” There must be a limit to this assumption of 
ownership in improvements, especially as it is an assumption 
which may vest property in a man who only took to farm- 
ing twenty years ago, and may take it away from a person 
who, in fact, bought the holding from an owner-occupier, 
and so a person in whom the landlord’s interest and the 
tenant’s interest were merged. No doubt such cases 
might be rare, but they might exist, and have existed. 
Some limitation, then, must be placed upon the presump- 
tion as regards tenants’ improvements. The form of 
limitation adopted by the Government is to say that the 

presumption that all improvements are tenants’ improve- 
ments shall only apply after the year 1850. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that the limitation is a 
Wise one, but at the same time we see certain advantages 





in Mr. Healy’s scheme. Possibly the Government may 
be able to think out some other plan of avoiding the in 
justice of prairie value, and so may be content to accept 
Mr. Healy’s suggestion. We confess we do not see how 
they will be able to do so, but perhaps that is our lack of 
imagination, and not an inherent impossibility. 

We have only one thing more to say on the Irish Land 
problem, and that is to urge the Government to stick 
to their admirable purchase clauses at all risks, and 
especially to those dealing with the Encumbered Estates 
Court. Even if the Bill were to dwindle down to these 
purchase clauses, which it will not, we feel sure it would 
be worth having. The condition of the land in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court is a gross scandal, and offers a 
magnificent opportunity for the application of a purchase 
scheme. It was a blot upon former Administrations that 
this evil remained unabated. We sincerely trust that 
this declaration will not have to be repeated in regard to. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s tenure of office. 





COUNT GOLUCHOWSKIT’S SPEECH. 


HE speech delivered by the Austrian Chancellor; 
Count Goluchowski, on Tuesday, has hardly attracted 

in this country the attention it deserves. It is most 
unusual for an Austrian Minister to step outside the 
stately forms to which his Court still rigidly adheres, and 
make a speech almost as “frank” as if he had been an 
Englishman or Prince Bismarck. He must have been 
moved by some strong impulse; and as the Austrian 
Emperor can seta million of soldiers in motion by decree, 
it is worth while to consider what that impulse probably 
was. The speech, moreover, contains at least three state- 
ments of vital interest for Englishmen. In the first place, 
we gather, not only from its actual words but from its 
whole tenor, that in the belief of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who must know a good deal, the Emperor 
Nicholas II. intends, in Europe, and for the present, to 
pursue his father’s policy and preserve the general peace. 
He insists in all directions on the maintenance of the 
statys quo, and the avoidance of occasions of collision by 
general inaction. It was with this motive that he for- 
bade all attempts to coerce the Sultan in regard to 
Armenia, and with this motive that he has recently applied 
strong though private pressure to the Court of Athens to 
hold the Greeks well in hand as regards the troubles in 
Crete. Whatever he means in the Far East the Czar 
means inaction in Europe, so much so that Count 
Goluchowski ventures to declare that the Austrian position 
in the Balkans is satisfactory, to hint that Servia must 
behave herself or consequences may ensue, and even to 
ridicule the Prince of Bulgaria for basking, as he recentlg 
said he did, “in the rays of the Eastern sun.” That 
utterance from such a quarter is very significant indeed, 
and would greatly cheer all Europe but that Europe is 
thirsting for a peace which shall be a little less like an 
armed truce, a little less wasteful both of energy and money. 
Next Count Goluchowski throws a partly unexpected 
light on the Armenian question, in words which critics of 
Lord Salisbury will do well to note. He declares, almost: 
in so many words, that war for the Armenians was at one 
moment imminent, that Great Britain intended to go 
forward alone, that Russia insisted on the maintenance of 
the status quo, and that Austria, “choosing the least of 
two evils,’ for she entirely admitted the “pitiable 
plight” of the Armenians, combined with Russia to 
support the same policy. Her decision was conveyed to 
London, and “ the collision was averted,” Lord Salisbury 
being evidently unable, though the Chancellor in his 
courtesy does not say this, to oppose the will of Russia, 
France, and the Triple Alliance all at once, more espe- 
cially upon a subject which involved the risk, nay, more 
than the risk, of commencing the dreaded European. 
war. Great Britain, in fact, would have had to rely upon 
Italy alone, or upon Italy and Greece, that is, to do alk 
her financial work and most of her fighting work by 
herself, with the certainty that if she smashed the 
Sultan the Continental Powers would interfere in all 
subsequent arrangements. We may remain uncertain, 
and do remain uncertain, whether, if the British fleet 
at Salonica had occupied that great port, and so held 
Macedonia as a material guarantee for decency at Con- 
stantinople, the Austrian Government would in the end 
have shrunk back; but Count Goluchowski evidently said 
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she would, and the responsibility placed upon Lord Salis- 
bury was twereby rendered terrible, We muy say, or 
Radicals may say, that the Premier still ought to have 
gone forward, but neither we nor the Radicals would have 
been responsible for such an order, and the opinion of the 
people would have been at best doubtful. They might 
have gone forward with a rush, content to risk everything 
in a cause so clear and so full of appeal to their best 
sympathies, but they might also have thought, as the 
British Cabinet clearly did think, that the situation de- 
prived them of free-will, and therefore ended their 
responsibility even for a race which indirectly they had 
guaranteed. We should not declare war on Mars if all 
conceivable crimes were committed there and were patent 
to our vision. That defence for Lord Salisbury will, we 
fancy, be considered sufficient by most statesmen, and 
particularly by those of the Continent who are not, like 
us, exempted by the sea from the chance of invasion, and 
who know that to mobilise whole peoples they must have 
@ reason to assign which those peoples agree to think 
sufficient. A voluntary army likes its work gud work, a 
conscript army does not; that is a constant and a most 
material difference. Nor, though we say it with reluct- 
ance, do we believe that our own people would have run 
more than a certain amount of risk for the Armenians. 
They would have done a great deal, but to run a risk of 
fighting four-fifths of Europe—they would not have 
hked the man who, even for such a cause, had placed 
them in so dangerous a position. 

And lastly, it is clear from Count Goluchowski’s speech 
that he regards the policy of the Sultan as the dark cloud 
in the horizon. He would never otherwise have uttered 
words so full of menace to Turkey, words which, we repeat, 
for it is part of their gravity, were not uttered by an 
Englishman or a Prince Bismarck who used frankness as 
 weupon, but by an Austrian statesman who has observed 
etiquettes all his life, who respects formulas, and who 
knows quite well that no Sovereign likes another 
Sovereign to be personally attacked. The Austrian 
Court, it is true,is not, and for a generation has not 
been, friendly to the Turks. The Magyars were for a 
time, perhaps still are, for they sympathise with any 
ruling caste pressed by increasing masses down below; 
but the Hapsburgs fought Janissaries for two hundred 
years, they have ambitions which include a partition of 
Turkey, and they took Bosnia and Herzegovina in a way 
which showed that they regarded Turkey as a derelict 
Empire unprotected by the usual customs of international 
dealing. Still, the Austrian Chancellor would not have 
said, unless provoked by a sense of danger, that Turkey 
was a dying Empire, that the Sultan must alter 
his conduct if he wished to be safe, that there must 
be no repetition of the Armenian massacres in Crete, 
that Europe would insist on the revival of the Convention 
of Halepa, which, though worthless in reality while a 
Turkish garrison remains in the island, did nominally 
guarantee to Cretans a kind of autonomy. He evidently, 
in fact, smells danger in Crete, danger of a kind which he 
does not like, danger which might shatter that policy of 
inaction and of the status guo upon which he relies for 
the maintenance of peace. That is a noteworthy 
utterance, based, as we believe, upon a clear conception of 
the facts. The Powers have in their indifference, or 
selfishness, or love of peace, allowed the Sultan such a 
free hand in massacre that he thinks he can kill any 
Christians he likes, and that is erroneous. He can only 
kill such Christians as the Greek Church thinks heretical. 
Outside that line the Powers will interfere. It is possible 
that, with infinite pains, M. Nelidoff and M. Cambon 
together may make his Majesty understand the dis- 
tinction, and then the only question will be if his 
garrisons understand it too. For we take it to be proved 
that although the Sultan, when in earnest, is always 
obeyed by his troops, he is not always obeyed when it is 
believed that his wishes and his orders are not precisely 
the same. And that is now always the case when his 
orders are that Christians shall be protected. The Sultan, 
for example, in conversation with the British Minister 
declares that he does not approve of forcible con- 
versions, but all the same if Armenians who have 
been forcibly converted venture to relapse, they will 
be dealt with under the Sacred Law, that is, will 
be put to violent and painful deaths. In plain English, 


tended to intimate as much, that in the excited condition 
of Turkish feeling—excited, it must be remembered 
because the Sultan is believed by his people to favour 
massacre—an anti-Christian outbreak may occur go 
violent in kind and eo dangerous in locality that rather 
than not punish it Europe will run the risk of extinguish. 
ing the Turkish Empire. That is a statement which, made 
as it is, though in more decorous language, by the Chan. 
cellor of the Austrian Monarchy, deserves at least as much 
attention as a speech upon the poverty of Guy’s Hospital, 
or upon the possible evil working of the twenty-seventh 
clause in the Education Bill. Warnings of European 
danger may not mean much in the mouths of political 
philosophers, but they necessarily mean a good deal when 
uttered by a Chancellor whom the Austrian Emperor can 
only have picked for his place because he could be relied 
on to say nothing upon which he did not mean to act. 





HOPELESS CRIMINALS. 


tye treatment of habitual criminals is becoming an 
urgent as well as a difficult question. That class 
plays the part of a nursery from which at any moment the 
perfect offender can be obtained. Habitual criminals may 
not in all cases be prepared to commit murder whenever a 
sufficient inducement offers itself, but an unknown and 
probably an increasing percentage of them are ready to 
answer any sudden call of this kind. The border-line be- 
tween murder and lesser crimes is not so clearly marked as 
poets and novelists would have us think. There are men in 
fair abundance who are not murderers simply because 
they ‘have had no occasion to become murderers. Conse- 
quently, as often as a man comes out of prison for the 
second or third time a possible murderer is let loose upon 
society. This is an uncomfortable reflection for all people 
who have property that is worth taking. With the most 
sincere intention of offering no obstacle to a burglar’s 
movements they may, merely by their undesired presence 
on the scene of his operations, irritate him into the use of 
his revolver. Fowler and Milson did not leave home on 
the night of Mr. Smith’s death with any distinct purpose 
of committing a murder. But they belonged to a class 
which regards murder simply as an incident which may at 
any time present itselfin the course of the burglaries which 
form their regular occupation. In this aspect—and it is 
an aspect that is growing increasingly common—the 
habitual criminal becomes a personage who claims serious 
attention. 
Probably Judges and Magistrates are responsible to 
some extent for the existence of this class. The un- 
certainty which prevails, first as to the severity of the 
sentence that will be passed by a particular Judge on a 
particular offender, and next as to the degree of im- 
portance that a particular Judge will attach to repeated 
convictions, introduces a mischievous uncertainty into the 
criminal law. Absolute uniformity of sentences is un- 
desirable as well as unattainable, but the inevitable 
variety should have its origin in the extenuating circum- 
stance on the part of the prisoner, not in mere 
eccentricity on the part of the Judge. Anything that 
goes beyond this converts punishment into a lottery in 
which any one may hope to draw a prize. It is probable, 
again, that the prison life of first offenders is not as 
wisely regulated as it might be. We are not blind, 
indeed, to the difficulties which lie in the way. Solitary 
confinement soon becomes an intolerably severe penalty ; 
association with other prisoners involves almost inevitable 
contamination. But it ought not to be beyond the 
ingenuity of the experts in prison discipline to devise 
some method by which, in the case of first offenders, the 
penalty may be made irksome enough to be really 
deterrent, and yet not of a kind which turns out the 
prisoner a worse man than he came in. This end will not 
be attained by simply shortening the sentence. On the 
contrary, we are inclined to doubt whether the sentences on 
first offenders might not with advantage be at once longer 
and less severe than they are now. Whether, in short, a first 
offence, at all events when committed under a certain age, 
might not be a passport to a reformatory rather than to a 
aol. 

Still, after the manufacture of habitual criminals has 
been lessened in every possible way, there will still bea 
remnant—probably a large remnant—to be dealt with 





it is perfectly possible, and Count Goluchowski in- 
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ain and again, and when their punishment is over 
they are dismissed from one prison only to turn up with 
unfailing regularity in another. Their first robbery is 
committed perhaps at fifteen, and from that day forward 
their lives are a monotonous record of fresh offences and 
fresh imprisonments. The deterrent effect of the penalty 
has disappeared. They are so accustomed to a gaol that 
their imagination seems no longer able to picture any 
better mode of life. And, indeed, if it still performed its 
proper function in this way it might only paint an un- 
attainable good. We wonder idly at the rooted indis- 
position to honest work which is bred of prison life, but 
we do not ask ourselves quite so often what chance an 
habitual criminal would have of getting work if by some 
miracle he came to desire it. The most charitable among 
us would hesitate before giving employment to the hero 
of several repeated convictions. We might be anxious 
that he should have another chance, and be given the 
opportunity to make a fresh start, but we should also be 
of opinion that it was a case for “an institution rather 
than for individual help.” 

There is rather a consensus of opinion just now in 
favour of the perpetual detention of habitual criminals in 
an asylum prison. This has been recommended by Dr. 
Anderson, of the Criminal Investigation Department, by 
the Daily Chronicle, and by the St. James’s Gazette. After 
a certain number of convictions a criminal would not 
again be let loose to prey upon society. The remainder 
of his life would be spent in prison. The discipline, 
indeed, would be less severe than that with which he 
was familiar, but to compensate for this it would last 
as long as he did. He would go in, as he had so often 
gone in before, but he would never come out. The advan- 
tages of this project are obvious enough. We spend a 
great deal of money in keeping criminals in prison only 
to send them out again more fit for punishment than they 
were before. Consequently we do but delay the evil day 
as regards either them or ourselves. After twenty years 
possibly of a man’s life have been passed in gaol he is set 
at liberty for the fifth or tenth time, and then commits 
murder and is hanged. The old man whom Fowler and 
Milson killed the other day had paid taxes all his life in 
order to protect himself against burglary. As it turned 
out he might just as well have paid nothing, and left the 
burglar to do his worst. Both these inconsistencies would 
be avoided by the perpetual detention plan. Fowler 
and Milson would now be in safe custody with no murder 
behind them, and Mr. Smith would be still enjoying his 
suburban seclusion. 

Unfortunately, though the advantages of the proposal 
are obvious, the objections to it are at least equally 
obvious. In the first place, it would be very costly. So, 
it may be said, is the present system. If we had more 
burglars in prison we should have fewer at large, and to 
keep the whole class might in the end prove less ex- 
pensive than leaving them to keep themselves. That is 
a point on which it is hard to form an opinion, but even 
if the calculation is accurate, the whole community would 
have to pay for the asylums, whereas it is, after all, but a 
fraction of the community that runs any serious risk of 
being burgled, or is anxious to pay a larger insurance 
against it. In the next place, the maintenance of dis- 
cipline in the asylums would be a work of great difficulty. 
So long as the prisoners did not go the length of murder 
they could only be imprisoned, and that ex-hypothesesi they 
are already, and for life. Bread and water and dark cells 
might or might not have any effect on them, and if they 
had not could not be prolonged indefinitely. Moreover, 
while they lasted, they would throw the whole burden of 
the prisoner’s maintenance on the community, for even 
an industrious man would find it hard to do profitable 
work without light, and with only bread and water to live 
upon. The Daily Chronicle’s theory of the matter seems 
to be that the prisoners would be under no temptation 
to be troublesome. Work and food would be provided 
for them, and they “would be treated with no greater 
harshness than was compatible with discipline.” But to 
make life in an asylum as pleasant as this would be tanta- 
mount to offering a prize to constancy in ill-doing. The 
man who had been imprisoned twice would find no relaxa- 
tion of the penalty when he entered upon his third term. 
The man who had been imprisoned half-a-dozen times 

would find that his sixth term was by comparison a bed of 
roses. No doubt this difficulty would be lessened by the 
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adoption of a plan suggested some years ago, by which the 
prisoners would have to work for their living, and would 
get no more food or clothing than they had actually earned. 
To this, however, there are two objections. One is the 
immense difficulty of ascertaining how much each man was 
able todo. It is plain that the money paid them must be 
calculated on the basis of their ability to labour. A man 
who outside the prison could do so much in a day, would 
be on a level inside the prison with the man who could do 
twice as much in the same time. Each would have done 
his best, and each would have established his title to the 
maintenance promised to all who did their best to earn it. 
We greatly fear that the first case in which the gaol 
officials miscalculated a man’s powers, or an obstinate 
prisoner submitted to something like starvation rather 
than get through his allotted task, would be fatal to the 
project. And that one or other or both of these things 
would happen before the system had been long in operation 
we can hardly doubt. We wish that there were more 
promise in it, but we cannot honestly say that we think 
the case for it is as yet perfectly made out. 








THE BOY-POET. 

HEN people talk of a boy-poet, they talk as specu- 
latively as some of the mining companies do when 
they issue a flaming prospectus on the strength of clear 
traces of silver or lead. A great deal goes to the making of 
a poet, and it is no more possible to infer from an early power 
of putting together more or less creditable verses that we 
have a poet in germ, than it is to infer from the lead or silver 
found in any stratum of the earth that it will repay the cost 
of the machinery necessary to extract the ore and take it to 
market. More fortunes have been lost in that way than have 
ever been gained by the richer mines, and we should think 
it quite as likely that we shall spoil careers by attempting to 
foster genius where there is no solid substance of genius, as 
it is that we shall develop it where there is. We are far 
from saying that the factory-boy in Silvertown, fifteen years 
of age, who has written at least one set of verses of some 
merit and promise, will not turn out to be a true poet in the 
end. But we are sure that at present no man can possibly 
tell whether he will ultimately make a poet or not, on the 
strength of anything that he has as yet done or written. 
What we know, and all that we know, is that he has a 
real love of verse-writing and a vein of idealist sentiment 
in him, and that, so far as that goes, he has one of the 
many notes of a poet, but it is very far, indeed, from 
evidence of poetic genius in the only sense in which it would 
justify the expectation of a poetical career. There is in- 
deed often, we think, a fatal facility of versification,—and it 
is one of the most common of the misleading omens of early 
promise. And that is just one of the indications which we 
should have been very much disposed to find in Edmund 
Curtis’s verses, if they had not been produced under cir- 
cumstances so very discouraging that even tolerable success 
under such conditions seems to imply much more innate 
and indomitable energy of the poetic type than the same 
verses, at the same age, would imply in any middle-class 
or cultivated youth. And just as an electric current does 
not show its full characteristic energy till it meets with 
some non-conducting medium which furnishes a resistance to 
its passage, so we may fairly say that the ardour which has 
overcome all the squalid elements in a factory boy’s career, 
must be of a more dominant kind even if the result be, as yet, 
of a decidedly humble order of merit, than we should venture 
to infer if it had been achieved without so many and such great 
obstacles in its way. “The Factory Bell ” is sufficiently good, 
looking to the difficulties in Edmund Curtis’s way, to give fair 
ground of hope for the future; but fair hope for the future is 
very different indeed from anything like confidence. For we 
have to look not only to evidence of a great delight in the 
cadences of verse and the sweetness of recurring rhyme, but 
still more to evidence of something like originality of mind, 
and something like buoyancy of imagination, and no one can 
tell in what shape these will show themselves in the very 
young. Originality will often take the form of what seems 
to the ordinary critic affectation, as it did in Tennyson’s 
“ Claribel,” “Airy, fairy Lilian,” &c., or even in his much 

more promising “ Owl” :— 

IT would mock thy chaunt arew, 
But I cannot mimick it, 
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Not a whit of thy towhoo, 
Thee to woo to thy towhit, 
With a lengthened loud halloo, 
Towhoo, towhit, towhit, towhoo-o-o.” 
Or, again, in Wordsworth it may take the form of pedantic 
-abstractions, as in his schoolboy’s exercise :— 
“ When superstition left the golden light, 
And fled indignant to the shades of night ; 
When pure Keligion reared the peaceful breast, 
And lulled the roaring passions into rest ; 
Drove far away the savage thoughts that roll 
In the dark mansions of the bigot’s soul,” &c. 
-Now, if an ordinary critic had to choose between these two, 
he would probably say that Tennyson’s “ Owl” showed much 
more originality than Wordsworth’s pedantic triumph over 
superstition and bigotry. Yet that inference would be mis- 
leading. Wordsworth’s was the more massive and original 
genius, though Tennyson’s was the more delicate and sensi- 
tive. Nothing is more difficult than the detection of early 
genius. There is so much of confusion in all inchoate power 
that one is apt quite to overvalue any distinct note which 
anticipates something unique, yet the genius which is latest 
in growth is often the strongest when at length it shapes 
itself to its own peculiar line and movement. We might 
hazard the guess, for instance, that Edmund Curtis’s early 
poems are too fluent, catch too easily at unmeaning rhymes, 
.and run on with an eagerness even too diffuse to take a broad 
.and unique line of theirown. And if we drew that inference, 
we might easily be quite wrong. Delight in verbal affluence 
Shows itself long before the budding of character, and yet 
when character begins to shape itself, it may be all the richer 
for these earlier exercises in the combinations of sound. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that these variations on the 
charm of sound may exhaust the little poetical faculty there 
iz in a man, and grow ever poorer and fainter till they 
die away in weak raptures of commonplace. No critic 
however keen can discern in the seed the true form of the 
plant. And it may be that the very thing in which we trace 
‘the most distinctive promise is really the germ of that 
which overgrows and suffocates anything approaching to true 
ggenius. By far the best promise in the poems of the 
Silvertown factory-boy is the contrast he presents between 
the morning and evening chime of the factory-bell :— 
«And all in a moment the streets are alive, 
As the toilers pour out, like bees from a hive. 
‘The streets are awake with the tramp and the noise 
Of the workers—the men, the women, the boys, 
-Onward they pour to the factory gates, 
Behind which the meagre-paid labour awaits— 
The labour that stifles the mind and the soul ; 
‘And, just as they reach them, there sounds the last toll— 
Of the factory bell, the morning bell, 
Harsh are the notes of its tuneless knell, 
Calling them back from the dreamland fair— 
Calling them back to the world of care— 
The loud-clanging factory bell. 


But when the great engine is labouring slow, 

And the last few sunbeams with gold are aglow; 

When the heart is content and the brows become dry, 

And evening is drawing her veil o’er the sky. 

The work is all over, the tools laid away, 

All bright for the use of the soon-coming day. 

Hark! all of a sudden, a rush and a bound, 

For sweet to the ear comes the now-welcome sound— 
Of the factory bell—but the evening bell : 
Welcome its tones in the evening swell ; 

Calling them back to the fireside bright, 
And a pleasant meal in the grey twilight — 
The welcome factory bell.” 


‘That shows a keen sense of contrast and a clear power of 
fixing on association as the key to the pain or pleasure which the 
~very same sound canconvey. But noone can tell whether that 
singleness of insight will grow more steadily than the delight 
“in rbythm and rhyme, or whether the delight in rhythm and 
thyme will overgrow the clear intelligence of the lad and end 
‘by suffocating it. The other rhymes that have been published 
are for the most part sentimental and vague, as indeed one 
ought to expect from a lad of fifteen, whether he is to grow 
‘into a genuine poet or not. There is a fatal facility in 
accepting the “evening swell,” which has no meaning, as 
a rhyme to the “evening bell,” but such fatal facility may 
either be of evil omen or good, according as it represents 
‘what is destined to increase, or what indicates only the 
impatience of boyish waywardness and ardour. Impatience 
may be a very good sign in the very young, whereas easy 


no one without a gift for prophecy can say which of the two 
it means in a lad of fifteen. 

And again, no one can say with any confidence whether 
it is wise or unwise to remove the difficulties in a promising 
lad’s career, and introduce him at once to the surround. 
ings which he seems to crave. There can be no doubt 
that there are some characters and intellects which grow 
stronger in the struggle with difficulties, while there are 
others which are exhausted in a fierce struggle of that kind, 
And there, again, no one has the foresight to discern 
which of the two any one character or intellect may 
happen to be. For one thing, it depends very much on 
the physical constitution, and for another thing, it depends 
greatly on the moral earnestness. And it is nearly as impos. 
sible to distinguish between the physique which will be all the 
sturdier for a brush with unfavourable conditions and the 
physique which will succumb to them, as it is to distinguish 
between the energy which grows stronger in an encounter 
with a resisting medium, and the energy which will be 
exhausted and played out in the fray. It may easily be that 
to introduce Edmund Cartis into the conditions of literary 
culture, will give him wings; and again, it may easily be that 
it will deprive him of the very resisting medium which would 
best educate his imagination. It is possible to satisfy an 
eager taste for literature too completely, by reducing or 
planing away the frictions that drive a man to take refuge in 
the reveries of his own fancy or imagination. If Edmund 
Curtis’s personal gift is not a very tenacious and dominant 
one, the mere enjoyments of a literary life may extinguish in 
him all the buoyancy. with which he creates for himself a 
place of refuge from the repulsive aspects of a factory life. 
On the other hand, if the creative ardour is inextinguish- 
able, the removal of the obstacles from his path may treble 
his power, and furnish him with a whole world of new 
materials for song. But at present no one can tell which of 
these two effects the benevolent eagerness to snatch him 
from what is supposed to be a benumbing industry, may 
produce. It may either produce a literary taste which 
will be perfectly satisfied with enjoying the fruits of other 
men’s genius, or it may produce a new enthusiasm which is 
never satisfied till it has shaped for itself new conceptions or 
embodied new music in old conceptions, or it may do some- 
thing between the two, and give the world a man of much 
taste and a little originality, though not enough to procure 
him more than a very secondary place in English literature. 
But as Dr. Johnson said,“ perhaps no man shall ever 
know” whether Edmund Curtis would have done more if 
he had been let alone, than he will do if he is transplanted 
into a literary sphere. It is all conjecture, and not at all 
easy conjecture, whether his friends will save him or spoil 
him for the career he deserves. Burns would certainly not 
have produced better poetry if he had been early transplanted 
into the academic world, while David Gray would probably 
have lived longer and written even more exquisitely delicate 
verse, if he had been rescued earlier from a life of indigence 
and hardship. 





MAHOMMEDAN “ FANATICISM.” 


HE second invasion of the Soudan by troops under the 

command of English officers rouses once more the old 
and exceedingly difficult question of what Mussulman 
“fanaticism” really is, what we mean when we talk about 
it, and to what extent it differs from other motives as an 
incentive to resolute fighting. The English—and, as far as 
we know, all other Europeans—attribute to Mussulman 
fanaticism. two wather different effects. Under the influence 
of the first of these the Mahommedan, it is supposed, if 
moved by considerations of creed, will act without obeying 
his reason, without considering consequences, and without in 
many instances paying any attention to the dictates of 
instinctive conscience. That view is toa great extent correct. 
A respectable and honest Mussulman, and of course there are 
millions of Mussulmans entitled to that description, will not 
swallow alcohol if he knows it even for the good of his health, 
will not lift “the harem veil” even if lifting it is essential 
to the life of his wife or daughter, will not take out an 
insurance even when failare to do so is ruinous to him in a 
business competition, and will not in a country ruled by 
Mussulmans from any motive whatever short of a necessity 





acquiescence in unmeaning rhyme is certainlya badone. Bat ! 
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any other faith. In these respects he is “ fanatic,”—that is, 

he will act upon the precepts of his creed, as interpreted by 

its doctors, without reference to any other consideration, and 

especially without reference to convenience or to the opinions, 

moral or otherwise, of men of any other faith. His creed is 
for him the operative law, as custom is for a Chinaman, or 
a caste rule for a Hindoo, or duty for a good Englishman, or 
that which is convenant for a respectable Frenchman ; 
and though there are points upon which he will break 
the law, especially for gain, there are also points, especially 
those we have mentioned, upon which he will not,—rather 
will be chopped in pieces, or chop you and take all con- 
sequences serenely. 

So far European opinion is correct, and in dealing with 
Mahommedans should invariably be acted on; but there is a 
second opinion which is not equally accurate. It is imagined 
that the Mahommedan when fighting the infidel seeks death 
itself as a reward, that when he has proclaimed a Jehad, or 
Holy War, he fights under an impulse stronger than any 
which moves Christians, and that consequently he is always 
the bravest and most dangerous of fighting men. That is in 
the main a pure illusion. We think it probable that this is 
the temper which Mahommed intended to produce—first; 
because he wanted his followers to be devoted to the death; 
secondly, because he had to deal with a custom which was 
terribly in his way. Mahommed always thought of Arabia 
first, and in his time the Arab tribes, bound together by their 
common language, their liability to the same conditions, and 
their systems of intermarriage, had got into a way, like the 
Free Companies of Italy, of fighting feebly. They did not 
desire too much slaughter on their own side or the enemy’s, 
and fought with a sort of reserve which Mahommed felt it a 
necessity to terminate by the tremendous revelation that 
death in battle with the infidel insured instant translation to 
Paradise without the delay—or the risk—of waiting for the 
Judgment Day; a revelation which made of every believer a 
soldier who ought under certain conditions to seek for death. 
We suppose that among a large proportion of his followers 
and for a considerable space of time he did secure the result 
that he intended. We are not quite sure, because, as we read 
history, after the Hegira Mussulmans, and especially Arab 
Mussulmans, exhibited precisely the same courage and energy 
in fighting each other which they exhibited in fighting in- 
fidels, and this ought not, on the popular theory, to have 
been the case. Still, it is impossible to explain sacrifices like 
those of Khaled’s soldiers, or some of the earlier battles with 
‘both Romans and Persians, without believing that some special 
source of enthusiasm had passed into the Mussulmans, and 
fanaticism will do to describe that enthusiasm as well as any 

other word. But when the first impulse waned, fanaticism as 
a fighting force waned with it, until the position of affairs 
became something of this kind. The ideal remained and re- 
mains. Every Mussulman thinks that when fighting infidels 
he ought to be glad to die, and if he is a specially brave man, 
or has for any reason adopted that side of his creed as the one 
which he prefers, he is glad. There are a few tribes or classes, 
such as the Malays of Sumatra, the Moplahs of Southern India, 
and some Dervishes of North-Eastern Africa, who really are 
“fanatics” in the popular English sense, that is, when they 
fight they intend to die, and are, therefore, exceedingly 
<dangerous,—they kill such a number of the enemy before they 
are defeated. It is a wonderfully difficult thing, as all ex- 
perienced soldiers know, even with superior weapons, to 
‘slaughter out enemies who mean dying, without a proportion 
of loss during the operation, from which all but the very best 
‘soldiers shrink, There are, too, in every force of Mussulmans 
asually a few men who live up to their ideal, who seek in 
battle death rather than victory, and who will charge without 
considering the odds, and, indeed, rather rejoicing if the odds 
are heavily against them. But then such tribes or such 
individuals are very few. The Moplahs have never, we 
believe, placed three hundred men upon one field; the 
‘Ghazees seldom number more than 2 per cent. of any Mussul- 
‘man foree ; and the men who, without drugs or special incite- 
ments, deliberately prefer death to life are seldom numerous 
enough to be even perceptible in a great battle. The majority 
hold their fighting doctrine just as most nominal Christians 
hold the nobler precepts of their own faith, that is, they never 
dream of denying them, and wish they could always obey 
them, but under temptation they fall away. Now, there is no 





temptation, not even that of hunger or of any of the lusts 
of the flesh, which to the majority of mankind quite equals 
the temptation to run away from a shell or from a charge of 
cavalry. The consequence is that Mussulman fanaticism in 
an infinity of cases does not act, and that in India, for 
instance, or in South Africa, English officers have found 
Sikhs or Mahrattas or Zalus, none of whom are supposed to 
be “fanatics,” much more formidable opponents than 
Mahommedans. Nor have they discovered that the courage 
produced by fanaticism differs in kind, more especially as 
regards contempt for death, from any of the other motives 
which move other armies and creeds. Englishmen at the call 
of duty, Germans under pressure of discipline, Frenchmen 
if they see glory to be gained, act precisely as the most 
“fanatic” of Mussulmans act, that is, they hold the pre- 
servation of life but lightly as compared with the object 
to be attained. No regiment of “Delhis,” or whatever the 
“fanatics” among Turkish soldiers call themselves, ever 
exhibited greater willingness to die than the English in the 
storming of Badajos, or the Germans on the slope of Speicheren, 
or the French in the earlier charges at Gravelotte. “ Fanati- 
cism” does not inspire Mussulmans to lose a larger pro- 
portion of men than patriotism inspires Europeans, nor does 
it lead to more sustained efforts against fearful odds. The 
very utmost that can be said for it is that it makes Asiatics 
and Africans braver than they otherwise would be, and even 
that is not proved, for the Sikh and the Goorkha is on the 
whole braver than any Mussulman, and a regiment of Zulus 
is equal, man for man, to any regiment of Houssas. Indeed, 
our own West Indian blacks, who are Christians if anything, 
and certainly have no trace of anything that is popularly 
called fanaticism, would face and probably defeat any equal 
number of Mussulmans from any country whatever. 


How far fanaticism of the Mahommedan type can be 
increased or diminished by external influences is a very 
curious and perplexing problem. Almost all historians and 
newspaper correspondents are convinced that it can be in- 
creased enormously by preaching, and they talk of tribes fight- 
ing under the influence of eminent preachers as if that effect 
were an inevitable consequence of such “incitement.” That 
is not the opinion of the cool and experienced Government 
of India, which for a century has refused to prohibit any kind 
of preaching in the Indian mosques, and, indeed, treats tbe 
whole business of incitement as we treat Anarchist diatribes 
in the London parks, with a nonchalance which frequently 
provokes remonstrance. Nor is it the opinion of experienced 
officers on the frontier, who hold that a few men of prepared 
minds may be, and are, maddened by preaching, their 
“fanaticism” rising to blood-heat, but that the majority fight 
very much as they would have fought had the fiery zealots 
held their tongues. Eloquence effects something everywhere, 
but not more among Mahommedans than men of any other 
creed, and much less than it once did among Catholics when 
priests were preaching the necessity of securing the land 
where Christ died, or among our own Puritans when they 
expected battle with “Malignant” soldiers, As tothe cure 
of Mahommedan fanaticism there probably is none that is 
quite certain, but the writer holds a belief, founded on the 
observation of a lifetime, that there is one efficacious solvent. 
Mahommedan fanaticism burns hottest when it is well mixed 
up with, and almost indistinguishable from, temper,—good, 
hearty, burning Asiatic rage. It dies away, therefore, under 
justice and tolerance and prosperity. A Mussulman people 
well treated may turn on infidel rulers, but if it is prosperous 
it is very reluctant to do it, and this reluctance increases with 
time until it becomes something like an impossibility. It 
is not quite an impossibility, because every creed is liable at 
intervals to intense fits of appreciation of its ideal, and 
fanaticism, in the English sense, is part of the ideal of 
Mahommedans, but we might govern Egypt, if taxation re- 
mained mild, for centuries without witnessing an explosior, 
and this although our principal army were composed of men 
who ought, on the theory, to be ready to die at any moment, 
if only they might die doing battle to throw off infidel domi- 
nation. There is a good deal of human nature in man under 
all the creeds, and Mahommedan fanaticism, like Christian 
virulence, yields in the majority of men, though not of course 
in all, to persistent sympathy and good treatment. The belief 
that it does not, still entertained by many who govern Mahom- 
medans, is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of European 
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success in the grand task of guiding Asiatics and Africans 
towards a higher, or at least a more merciful, civilisation. 





THE LONDON SPARROW. 


REAT numbers of the London sparrows are now 
deserting the streets and houses for the ever-in- 
creasing area of public gardens, parks, and squares. There 
they nest by preference in trees, using any materials which 
come to hand. The nests are usually built in a hurry, 
and freshly mown grass the nearest, and therefore the 
most common framework of the sparrow nursery. In the 
main thoroughfares their nests are scarcely more numerous 
than those of other birds in a Surrey lane, though as the 
vociferous birds are never quiet the position of each nest is 
easily noted. In his old haunts among the bricks and 
mortar the London sparrow is far more particular in the 
choice of a site for his nest than might be thought. Con- 
scious of the ever-present danger from cats, he seeks a hollow 
in a perpendicular wall-face. It does not matter whether 
this is among the limbs of a statue in a niche, or the pedi- 
ment of a Palladian window, but any proximity to the line 
of roof, cat-haunted, and therefore dangerous, is avoided. 
Unlike the rats, the London sparrows do not desert a falling 
house. Those which are advertised for sale and demolition, 
and are consequently covered with large frames for bill-posting, 
are in great request with them. The spaces between the bill- 
frames and the walls to which they are bolted are safe and 
commodious nesting-grounds, and the iron spikes, pegs of 
wood, and ledges of the frames make capital perches. Some 
houses adjoining those demolished to make a way to the 
Hotel Cecil, and decorated with advertisements, are blessed 
with a few sparrow families living between the advertisement- 
boards and the wall, and getting the greater part of their 
living from the oats dropped from the nosebags of the horses 
on the cabstand near the hotel. Others have nested behind 
the carving over the windows in Attenborough’s shop. But 
in the case of rows of houses they seem to avoid the gutters, 
which are their pet nesting-place on detached residences. 
The probable reason is that in terraces cats traverse the whole 
of the roof and gutter-line, and can claw out any broods 
within reach of their nightly prowl. One example of the 
“ progressive ” character of the London sparrrow is his 
acceptance and delight in that most hideous of all modern 
building material, corrugated iron roofing. Ifa shed or out- 
building of sufficient height roofed with this is erected near 
their old quarters the sparrows will desert them toa bird, 
and nest under the crumpled passages of the iron. The 
“eaves” of this kind of roof are never filled in, and i‘ pre- 
sents hundreds of ready-made tunnels leading under the cross- 
beams. No cat can climb under it, or stretch a claw far 
enough up to hook out the nest. The whole community will 
sit on it and chirp its praises the first hot morning after it 
has been put up. It has “come as a boon and a blessing ” to 
London sparrows, and if the question were put to the vote 
whether they would rather dispense with corrugated iron or 
with trees, the iron might possibly carry the day. 


It is in keeping with the democratic, commonplace, 
ordinary, unreflective mind of the London sparrow that he 
is intensely local. In London itself he moves as seldom 
as he can from his own particular block of houses or square or 
terrace; and in the suburbs he keeps not only to his own house, 
but often to the back or front of the house only, not caring to 
circumnavigate his own suburban garden. In spring, when 
pulling crocus flowers to pieces becomes a mania with sparrows 
for a few days, it has been noticed that in many instances all 
the sparrows in the front of the house will take a fit of crocus- 
spoiling, while the flowers behind the house are let alone. Or 
the reverse may be the case, all those behind the house being 
spoilt, while the sparrows haunting the front of the house and 
front-garden are occupied in some other sphere of activity. 
If an old nesting-place is destroyed the local birds at once seek 
another as close as possible to it. Recently some offices were 
pulled down at a large shipbuilding yard in London. At the 
same time a ship was being built under a long shed close by. 
The evicted sparrows at once began to build in the roof of the 
shed, making a row of nests within a few feet of the deck of 
the new vessel, on which workmen were passing to and fro 
from 6 o’clock till sunset, and a continuous din of hammering 


double longitudinal beams which supported the iron roof, ang 
as the only rest for the bottom of the nest was on the sloping 
strats which left the main pillars to join the beam, the 
birds filled in the whole of the acute angle with grass, 
and raised the nest on this. The old-fashioned nesting. 
place of the London sparrow was ivy on high houses, prefer. 
ably that which was seldom cut. From five to twenty nests 
were often found in old-fashioned terraces in the ivy of a 
single house, and though the crocuses suffered, the sparrows 
were invaluable aids to the London gardener in days when 
roses and pot-flowers, and even peas and lettuces, were com. 
monly grown in the narrow strips of ground behind the ter. 
races of Bayswater or Brompton. Even their flower-pulling 
often has more method than might be supposed. Of two 
chercy-trees in a certain garden one is always attacked by 
sparrows when in blossom, and the bloom scattered. The other 
is not touched. This is a sound tree, and bears a good crop. 
The other tree is in bad condition, and affected with blight. 
and canker, and it is quite probable that the sparrows are only 
destroying diseased blossoms. In the New Forest this spring 
the bullfinches visited two adjacent gardens. In one they 
apparently picked off every bud from the gooseberry-trees. In 
the other they were shot, and the buds saved. In this garden 
there are almost no gooseberries. In the other, where the buds. 
were apparently destroyed, there is an abundant crop. For 
* bullfinch ” read “ sparrow,” and the lesson may be the same. 

If left to himself the London sparrow would probably multi. 
ply exceedingly, for there is enough waste from every human 
household to keep at least one pair of sparrows. That would 
give something like one and a half million sparrows to the area 
of greater London. But these figures do not represent actual 
facts. The sparrow population is rigorously kept down, not 
by want of fecundity, for at the Zoo, for instance, where food 
and shelter abound, the birds seem to breed at all seasons of 
the year, but by the operations of the natural enemy, that 
great fact in all wild life, which even the progressive London 
sparrow cannot avoid. The natural enemy in this case is the 
London cat. If any one will count up the number of houses. 
in his or her knowledge which do noé possess a cat, the 
numbers and ubiquity of the natural enemy will become 
apparent. Poor people keep more cats than rich people, so 
the small houses abound in cats. Rich people’s cats, which 
have large houses as a rule, only catch the sparrows on their 
own estate; but poor cats have to poach at large, and their 
ravages among the young sparrows are prodigious. It has. 
been observed that a sparrow-killing cat bags, on the 
average, two young birds a day. No amount of correction 
seems to prevent their indulgence in this form of sport. 
They know it is wrong, but it is too fascinating. One 
young cat of the writer’s acquaintance went into a fit after 
a mild beating for killing young sparrows, and as soon as 
he recovered went off to catch another. A cat in the same 
house which was surprised with two naked nestlings in its 
mouth slipped them underneath a mat on the stairs when 
it saw its mistress approaching. Nature is too strong for 
them, and the drawing-room pussy seems no more able to 
resist the taste for sport than the stable cat. 


Usually it is only the young broods which are killed by the 
cats; but on cold, wet days old birds are sometimes caught. 
Against all other enemies but the cat the London sparrows 
hold their own, though a fox-terrier occasionally catches an 
unwary bird. Their faculty of self-preservation is only com- 
parable to that of the London street-arab, The London 
wood-pigeons, which are only beginners in urban life, are 
occasionally run over or trodden on by horses in the Row- 
No one ever heard of a sparrow thus meeting his end. They 
know to an inch the limit of safety, whether feeding on a 
railway line, among the street traffic, or in the gardens of a 
London square. Intensely self-regarding and self-satisfied, 
they are also intensely democratic. Seclusion, repose, privacy». 
reserve, all these are odious to the London sparrow. He does 
not appreciate them himself, and, like the human plebeian, 
resents any departure from his standard in others. No more 
retiring bird has a chance among the sparrows. They bully 
and hustle even the biackbirds, and if a canary gets loose: 
among them he is at once mobbed, presumably because his 
feathers are brighter than the sparrow’s. They talk or eat 
from dawn till dusk, quarrel loudly and in public, live any- 
how and anywhere, but always in comfort, have no standard 





rivets went on all day. The nests were all fixed between the 
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but somehow they get on where other birds do not, and 
achieve success, but of a coarse material kind which even a 
natoralist finds it difficult to admire. They are, in fact, just 
like other Londoners. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
[To THz Eprror oF THE “SPrEcTaTOR.”]} 

Sre,—Sir H. Fowler, M.P., is reported in the Hast Anglian 
Times of June 8th as having told his audience at Cambridge 
‘on Saturday that “ the landlords would get the oyster and the 
tenants the shell” out of the Agricultural Land Rating Bill. 
Most of his hearers must have known, as living amidst agri- 
cultural surroundings, that this statement is absolutely devoid 
of foundation, and it is difficult to believe that Sir Henry is 
go ignorant of the true facts as to believe it himself. The 
operation of the proposed relief being limited to five years, it 
is absolutely certain that the present occupiers — tenant- 
farmers in the main—will get the almost exclusive benefit of 
the measure. Doubtless those owners who, like myself, 
cultivate a considerable area of arable land at a loss, mainly 
to keep their labourers employed, will be relieved to the same 
extent as other occupiers. But no class needs relief more 
than occupying owners, and we apply for it as occupiers, not as 
owners. In East Anglia, where arable farming can only be 
profitably carried on by exceptional men under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, thousands of labourers and all 
kinds of artisans will continue to be thrown out of employ- 
ment unless we get substantial relief. It is monstrously 
anfair on the part of ignorant Gladstonian politicians to 
endeavour to deceive audiences all over the country on this 
topic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Siz-Mile Bottom, June 8th. 





WH Harn. 





MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL AND COUNTY 
COUNCILS. 
(To Tue EpiTor oF THE “Specrator.”] 
§1r,—Mr. Augustine Birrell, having learnt what County 
Councillors are not, may like to know what they are. Let me 
take my own county. The Chairman, anyhow, should please 
Mr. Birrell, for he is a man of letters, of Radical opinions, 
chosen on account of his business capacity by a Council 
distinctly opposed to him in politics. The Aldermen and 
Councillors include fifty-one gentlemen of independent 
means, three M.P.’s among them; eight Peers, Baronets, and 
‘titled persons; six tradesmen; four clergymen; four farmers; 
two solicitors. Three I have not been able to trace in the 
Directory, and there were two vacancies.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A WILttTsHIRE REcTOR, 





THE MOSCOW DISASTER. 


(To tHe EpiTork oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 


S1r,—In your “ News of the Week” of June 6th you can recall 
nothing to equal the Moscow tragedy except that at Fidenz. A 
disaster strangely parallel to that at Moscow happened in 
France in May, 1770. In that year the Dauphin, afterwards 
Lonis XVI., married the Archiduchesse Marie Antoinette, and 
the city of Paris closed a series of festivities by a display of fire- 
works in the Place Louis XV. One of the platforms from which 
the fireworks were set off caught fire, panic seized on the crowd, 
hundreds were crushed to death, hundreds were pushed into 
the river. The French Minister told Horace Walpole that 
‘the number of the killed is so great that they try to stifle 
it.” Possibly a thousand perished. The Dauphin and 
Dauphiness devoted a month’s income to the relief of the 
‘sufferers, and Marie Antoinette herself visited many families. 
Strangest coincidence of all, both disasters happened on the 
‘same day, May 30th.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tiverton, N. Devon, June 8th. M. L. Bangs. 





(*,* Exzatom.—The letter in our issue of last week on “ The 
‘Nestorian Christians” was written by Major-General Sir Fred. 
J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., one of the first living authorities on 
Persia, The letter was, owing to a misprint, signed W. J. 
Goldsmid.] 








POETRY. 


A KENTISH SCENE. 
Just where the London road dips down 
To rise once more through Harbledown, 
Where, underneath the woods of Blean, 
The sheltered hops grow dark and green, 
Where Chaucer, with his pilgrim crew 
Riding, immortal portraits drew 
(For here “in Canterbury way” 
Our host began to “ jape and play”), 
Where many a knight, returning home 
From wars in France or prayers at Rome, 
With a light heart and easy vein, 
Breathing the keen, pure air again, 
Saw the bright land with doubled zest, 
And thought, “ Old England’s aye the best,” 
Here Hopebourne lies, and, to my mind, 
A prettier scene you will not find. 
To north and east the curving hill 
Keeps off rude winds that blow too chill; 
The garden slopes to the winter suns; 
Below, the Neilbourne brooklet runs; 
Beyond it lies our valley’s bound, 
The cheerful rise of hop-clad ground, 
And in the distance high plough lands, 
Where seaward the chalk ridge expands; 
Orchards, a windmill, fields of wheat 
Make the old Kentish scene complete. 





Se 


B. H. H. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
ROBERT BURNS.* 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Burns a few days before his death, 
*T’ll be more respected a hundred years after I am dead than 
I am at present.” The poet was a true prophet, and already 
there are numerous indications of the enthusiasm with which 
the centenary of the death of the greatest of Scottish singers 
is likely to be celebrated. Several new editions of the poems, 
as well as biographies and criticisms, appeared early in the 
year; others have been more recently issued, and a reviewer 
might readily load his table with volumes dedicated to a poet 
whose fame, despite the astounding opinion of Sir Henry 
Taylor that it did not deserve to last twenty years, is now 
universally acknowledged. 

One indication of this is to be seen in the very curious col- 
lection of foreign versions of Burns’s most popular songs and 
poems which has been formed with infinite labour by Mr. 
Jacks. It was the poet’s ambition to sing a song for “auld 
Scotia’s sake,” and little could he have anticipated that this 
song of his would have what may be called without much 
exaggeration a world-wide reputation. Mr. Jacks’ volume 
contains translations in sixteen languages, and although it is 
almost impossible that lyrical verse can be transferred into 
another tongue without losing more than half its charm, yet 
the attempt to honour the poet’s memory in this way shows 
how widely his genius is recognised. The two editions of the 
poetry of Burns which have suggested this article are both 
designed to be published in four volumes, and may be regarded 
perhaps as rival competitors for public favour. Although ir 
either case a single volume only is as yet issued, it is possible 
to form a fair estimate of the aim and method of the editors. 
The “Life and Works” originally edited by Dr. Robert 
Chambers, and now revised on an extensive scale by 
Mr. Wallace, is, from the publisher’s point of view, wholly 
satisfactory. No fault can be found with either letterpress 
or paper, and the illustrations do credit to the artiste 
employed. We think, too, that Mr. Wallace has done hit 
portion of the task with appreciation and thoroughness, 
and doubt not that he will exhibit similar merits in the 
volumes which are forthcoming. He has cleared up many 
obscure points, he has added largely in many ways to the 





*(1.) The Life and Works of Robert Burns, Fdited by Robert Chambers‘ 
Revised by William Wallace. 4 vols, Vols. I. and II. L ndon and Edinburgh: W. 
and R. Chambers. —(2.) Zhe Centenary Burns, Edited by William Ernest Henlay 
and Thomas F, Henderson. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. 0. and B.O. Jack. 1896 
—(3.) Robert Burns in other Tongues. By William Jacks. Edinburgh: Mac- 
lehose and Sons.—(4.) In Memory of Robert Burns: Selected Poems and Songs. 
W‘*4 an Introduction by Richard le Gallienne. London: Ma cus Ward and Co, 
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reader's knowledge of the poet and of his family, and his 
notes show the genial care of an editor who loves his subject 
too well to shrink from laborious investigations. In our 
judgment, however, the scheme of the work as originally 
designed five-and-forty years ago was a false one, and its 
radical defect is made all the more conspicuous by Mr. 
Wallace’s attempt to add new features to the original plan :— 

“It occurred to me,” Dr. Chambers wrote, “that if the various 

compositions were strung in strict chronological order upon the 
memoir, they might be made to render up the whole light which 
they are qualified to throw upon the history of the life and mental. 
progress of Burns, at the same time that a new significancy was 
given to them by their being read in connection with the current 
of events and emotions which led to their production.” 
One obvious objection to this suggestion of stringing the 
poems upon the memoir is that it cannot be done with 
certainty. Again and again the biographer and editor 
are left to conjecture, and the reader frequently comes 
upon such etatements as the following:—‘The poem ap- 
pears to have been written about this period.” “To this 
period is generally ascribed,” &«. “ Oneof...... Barns’s 
songs may here be introduced, although with hesitation.” 
“It was probably at this time that he composed,” &c, 
It is evident, therefore, that the “ strict chronological order” 
is impossible, and that the idea of Dr. Chambers can be very 
imperfectly carried out. Is this a subject for regret? To 
our thinking the plan is as inartistic as it is impracticable, 
The story of the Life is broken into fragments; the reader 
forgets the course of events after reading many consecutive 
pages of verse, and even when the order is broken less obtru- 
sively he is often painfully conscious of a flaw in the narrative. 
No lover of Burns will care, we think, to read his wonderful 
poems when fixed in such a framework of prose, and few readers 
wishing to know the poet’s history will seek for the details in 
an edition of the works published in four large volumes. 

We say this without the slightest wish to detract from the 
service rendered to students by the elaborate researches of Dr. 
Chambers, and by the large additions made to them by Mr. 
Wallace, who has even attempted to define the poet’s theo- 
logical position. With both men we doubt not the toil ex- 
pended was a labour of love, and it is impossible not to regret 
that the form in which the work is presented should co 
lessen its value. Moreover, seeing that the original biography 
and general arrangement of the book was due to Dr. 
Chambers as author and editor, it seems to us very question- 
able whether his reputation should be risked, or perhaps 
raised, as Mr. Wallace no doubt hopes, by the issue of a 
work with his name attached, which has been partially 
“recast as well as rewritten and presents several new 
features.” It is evident from the title-page that Mr. Wallace 
has acted with the sanction of the well-known firm of which 
Robert Chambers and his brother were the original founders, 
but none the less do we protest against this kind of trans- 
formation. A biography is, or ought to be, a work of art, 
and Chambers had a literary reputation, but the book as it 
now stands belongs neither to him nor to Mr. Wallace. The 
reader gains many additional facts which might have been 
stated in an appendix, and loses whatever individuality the 
original narrative possessed. We think Dr. Chambers’s plan 
a bad one; Mr. Wallace thinks that the forty-five years that 
have passed since it was projected have signally proved its 
wisdom; but whether good or bad, we are sure that the 
original text, if a reprint was called for, ought not to have 
be-n thus tampered with. It would be comparing small 
things with great to place Chambers’s Burns in juxtaposition 
with Boswell’s Johnson, but there is one unfortunate point of 
similarity between them. Croker, as all the world knows, 
edited Boswell and destroyed the unity of the work by his 
interpolations; Mr. Wallace has performed the same office for 
Dr. Chambers, and has done it with ample knowledge and 
ability, but the reader who appreciates what is due to 
literature will not thank him for the task. 

The “Centenary Edition” of Burns will consist of his 
poetry alone, with an essay in the final volume on “‘ The Life 
and Genius of Burns” by Mr. W. E. Henley. It is intended 
to be a highly scholarly edition, so scholarly, indeed, that the 
ordinary reader is likely to consider the work far too elabo 
rate. In the volume before us, which contains the ‘“ Poems 
published at Kilmarnock, 1786,” and “ Additional Poems, Edin- 
burgh, 1787-1793,” there are about one hundred and fifty pages 


reason for this abundant commentary is said to be not far to 
seek :— 

“Burns borrowed largely from his predecessors ; i 
hundred years ago; first ae last hoy was what is phe ‘r . 
poet. Indeed, it is fair to say of him that he was the satirist and 
singer of a parish; so that even in his own time much of hig 
verse, though it survives as verse of genius, was intelligible 
through all its niceties of meaning to his fellow-parishioners. 
alone. In these days, therefore, it has appeared the safer ag well 
as the more serviceable course rather to err on the score of too 
much commentary than on that of not enough.” 

The excuse is a valid one for an edition of the poet which 
is primarily addressed to students, but when the editors 
observe that while one, and that the larger, division of Burns’s 
verse appeals to the world in general, since that world is 
rich in sentiment, bat lacks the literary sense, while the 
other, being a lasting contribution to literature, is the concern 
of comparatively few, we find it difficult to follow them. Of 
course if they mean that the finest qualities of all noble 
verse are not the qualities which enchain the ordinary 
readers of poetry, the statement is indisputable. The witch. 
craft of poets like Spenser or Coleridge or Keats has but a 
small charm for those who have not “drunk the milk of 
Paradise.” But of all great poets Barns is, we think, the 
least esoteric, the least dependent on the “literary sense.” 

When the fourth volume of the Centenary Burns appears, 
Mr. Henley’s essay on the poet’s life and genius may suggest 
interesting comment. Meanwhile it wiil suffice to add that 
the editors both of this edition and of Dr. Chambers’s 
“Burns” have endeavoured to produce a text as carefully 
revised as collation with MSS. will permit. There is no poet 
whose reputation has been more injured by foisting upon him 
verses which he never wrote, and still more perhaps by the 
publication of pieces without his sanction and unworthy of 
his genius. The fear that “every scrap of his writing would 
be revived against him” troubled his dying days, and he 
expressed it with strong emphasis to his friend Mrs. Riddel. 
There is small remedy for the evil now, but we are glad to see 
that in the “ Centenary ” edition care will be taken to separate 
the chaff from the grain by distinguishing ‘‘ between the 
pieces on which Burns set and those on which he did not set 
his imprimatur.” 

The twenty-seven lyrics chosen in memory of Burns from 
his wonderful volume of song are perhaps the best that could 
have been selected for the purpose. The little book, with its 
pretty binding and illustrations, is intended, we suppose, for 
the drawing-room table, and may find a fitting place on it. 
It will scarcely be made more welcome by Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
somewhat arrogant preface, which bristles with irrelevant 
statements and questionable assertions. Shakespeare, we are 
told, “is like an Established Church, to be reverenced as a 
noble superstition,” and the humanity of Barns rather than 
diversity is “the study which brings a man nearest to the 
kingdom of heaven.” Humanity at large, says Mr. Le 
Gallienne, “resents ecclesiastical interference with its plea- 
sures, is apt to look with cynical scepticism upon the superior 
claims of priests and presbyters,” and “here humanity and 
Burns are at one.” Still harping on the Church the author 
makes the flippant remark, intended no doubt for smartness, 
that a man “may not be both a poet and a churchwarden,” 
and “must decide which of the two high callings he will 
choose.” After this one is not surprised to find the well-worn 
excuses put forward once more for failings which Burns was 
far too wise and too honest to make for himself. “If,” says 
Mr. Le Gallienne, “ we would have a poet love much, we must 
not be surprised at his loving many; and perhaps it is neces- 
sary to break some hearts to heal others. After all it must 
have been something great to have been loved by Robert 
Burns whatever sorrow attached to it.” Happily the editor’s 
introduction is brief, and the reader will find rest and refresh- 
ment upon turning to the poems. 





LORENZO DE MEDICI.* 

Tue story of Lorenzo de Medici comes to us again across the 
drift of years, making us wonder anew at the indefinable but 
absolute Florentine fascination, of its kind different from, if 
not superior to, anything that even Rome and Venice can 
give out of their great historic treasures. Beauty and art 
make her glorious in spite of history. Symonds and many 


* Lorenzo de Medici and Florence m the Fifteenth yey By E. Armstrong, 
am Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. London and New York: Putnam‘s 
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others have daring recent years made the city live for us | a highly organised executive, proscribing its opponents, whether 
ce of 


-» with all the strange struggles between State and State 
resemble the small intestine wars of Greece more than 


. ch A 
jo other part of history. The Brownings and Landor gave 
her an English literary life of their own; and she has been 


the inspiration of many an English novelist from George 
Eliot to Ouida ; though it must be confessed that the advan- 
of “local colour” were never made more manifest than in 
gome of the vivid pictures of the latter lady, as compared to 
the laborious cram which enabled the far greater artist to 
compile the splendid picture of Romola out of an inner 
consciousness which was certainly not Florentine. Both 
George Eliot and Onida, however, have the advantage 
over the historical chronicler of being able to concentrate 
their interest upon scenes and figures of their own selection, 
The constant wandering of the interest from Republic to 
Republic and warrior to statesman, as unchartered and 
unfixed as Macaulay’s flights of poetical rhetoric among the 
Thirty Cities of Regillus, is a strain upon the memory which 
taxes the clearest head to follow it. The rebellion of 
Volterra against the power of Florence makes the latter seem 
modern by the side of the lordly Volaterrw,. Lorenzo de 
Medici only figured on the stage of life for the space of 
forty-three years, and his story is strangely characteristic of 
the fierce democracy which prevailed in those middle ages, 
which the world is accustomed to connect with the stricter 
associations of purple and of tyranny. The Medici family were 
“mere bankers by profession. Possessing no military resources, 
gifted with no experience of war, aided by no general convic- 
tion, they established a despotism which, with two inconsider- 
able intervals, lasted for a round three centuries.” Florence was 
an exact instance of a modern Athens. Nothing is stranger in 
history, and nothing more inexplicable, than the fabulous de- 
velopment of the Grecian power, which may be said, almost with. 
out exaggeration, to have been born, completed, and perfected 
in the lifetime of one man, Pericles, who, if historic depths 
could really be sounded, would probably prove to be the fore- 
most genius who ever lived. The fame of Florence rose on 
the ruin of many a minor State, and the records of their 
wars and convulsions read like an edition of the quarrels 
of the Capulets and the Montagues. For war and perse. 
cution and assassination are the text of Mr. Armstrong’s 
story. He must have stored his mind with a variety of detail 
of this kind before buckling to the active business of his task, 
which might well have overtaxed his resources if he had not 
kept a clear head in the mélée,as clear as Lorenzo himself. 
“He was young, and by nature hasty and impatient, yet his 
sister Bianca described him in after years to her son 
Alessandro as using infinite patience in reconciling the 
malcontents of Piero’s régime.” Piero was Lorenzo’s cousin, 
and constant clouds and differences between the different 
members of the family, the unit of Florentine life, were one 
of the great rocks and dangers of his rule. 


The unfortunate drawback to studies of this kind is the 
occasional failure of interest and concentration attached to 
the constant shifting of the scenes and figures on the stage 
as they pass and group round the character of Lorenzo. 
As in his preface Mr. Armstrong truly says, “Florence is 
no nation, and Lorenzo de Medici no hero.” Everything in 
history acts together, but nothing definite or precise can be 
said ever to have been the outcome of all the Medicean in- 
trigues and struggles. In the common phrasing, nothing 
came of it. The gradual growth of the mighty Roman 
empire was cast in a different mould from that, Tantz molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem. The whole difficulty of the 
Florentine question lay in the fact which the author has 
embodied in a paragraph. “Although Florence was now 
and hereafter virtually an oligarchy, its constitutional forces 
were democratic.” The predominant feature was the fear of 
&@ strong executive; and constant division of authority, rapid 
rotation of office, the substitution of lot for selection, the 
denial of military power, and an intricate tangle of checks 
and councils, were among the many methods adopted from 
that fear :— 


“Thus it was that when vigour and experience, secrecy and 
rapidity were needed, they must be sought outside the official 
government. This is the secret of all Florentine history until 
the republic became a principality. This, therefore, was the 
meaning of that unofficial organisation, the ‘ Parte Guelfa,’ which, 
when the conflict with the Ghibellines was closed, still continued 
to control the state, possessing large independent resources, and 





of the highest or the lowest classes, under the ‘mere preten 
Ghibellinism.” 

Trade and manufacture were the spell and power of Florence, 
and all the faction-fights and party squabbles, all the im- 
prisonments and assassinations, left them placidly and 
successfully flowing on in the midst of the city, behind 
windows and doors barricaded for Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
blacks and whites, to “ sweep the street in flight or triumph.” 
The interest of the Florentine citizen was in his guild, 
and the political fortunes of the growing party possessed no 
charm for him. Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 
This was the case till 1378, when the revolution known as the 
rising of the Ciompi, described by the author as rather social 
and economic than political, the labouring classes clamouring 
for political privilege as a means to economic emancipation, 
served to shift the foundation of society, to destroy the 
meaning of the guilds, and to substitute great mercantile and 
banking companies, built up by voluntary associations of 
capital, for the older corporations. The forms alone of the 
Guelf party survived until the eighteenth century. 

We will not attempt to follow Mr. Armstrong into the 
elaborate details of story which grow out of his opening, 
His book is one which must be read by the student for him, 
self, and as it makes no aim at vivid description or at 
picturesque writing, does not in any sense lend itself to the easy 
pleasure of quotation. Perhaps this, weakness or strength as it 
may be, is most clearly brought out by the disconnected and 
incomplete form in which the story of Savonarola, no doubt the 
most world-famous episode of the time, is at intervals brought 
before us in connection with Lorenzo. That, as the distinct and 
wonderful precursor of the Reformation, though it was in no 
sense that he so regarded himself, Savonarola has left the 
deepest mark on history of all the men of the day, is so 
stamped upon our minds that it is almost by instinct that the 
eye turns first to his name in the index to see in what way he 
has been treated to serve as a guide to our reading of the 
book. This is not quite fair to the book, perhaps, but it is 
unavoidable. And when we find the great monk, whose name 
and fame remain to this day one of the greatest of Florentine 
attractions, his little cell proving more attractive to the 
student than all the Medicean marvels, passed over with so 
slight a record either as theologian or as legislator, and dis- 
missed so easily, the sense of disappointment is more abiding 
than perhaps it ought to be. “ Much has been made,” says Mr, 
Armstrong, “ of the political opposition which, under Savona- 
rola’s influence, threatened Lorenzo’s later years. There is, 
however, no trustworthy evidence to show that the Dominican 
had any thought, or the Medici any fear, of this. Lorenso’s 
power with the Pope could have secured Savonarola’s removal 
at any moment.” Indeed, Savonarola figures in the story as 
little but a mere dependent on Lorenzo’s will. 

The chapters on literature and art with which Mr. Arm- 
strong closes his volume do not on their part add much to 
our interest and knowledge in connection with so world- 
famed a subject. It must be frankly said that there is too 
much of study about them, and too little of conclusion or of 
guidance. The author lacks the secret of the vivifying touch 
in dealing with his material, which makes us read and re- 
member, and gather fresh subject for thought from the hints 
given to us. He discourses much of the Humanists, but 
beyond saying that the tendency known by that name implied 
a reversion to classical civilisation, and a reaction against 
Teutonic barbarism, and that its most natural form of expres- 
sion was scurrilous invective—surely an odd antidote to bar- 
barism—he does not lend much meaning to Humanism. His 
accounts of the painters finally—of Ghirlandajo and the rest 
—go little beyond brief summaries of their best-known 
characteristics, something after the honoured methods of the 
guide-book. We own to a sense of disappointment in laying 
down a book which, careful as it is, fails somehow to breathe 
of Florence, 





IN HOMESPUN.* 
For eight of these short stories out of the ten, In Homespun 
is a very good title, and the title of an excellent little book. 
The other two stories are melodrama “in homespun,” and 
melodrama does not improve when related in the simple speech 
of a Kent servant. The two tiny melodramas are “Son and 








* In Homespun, By E. Nesbit, London: John Lane, Boston: Roberts 


| Brothers, 1896. 
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Heir” and “ Guilty,” the former being the most melodramatic 
of the two, and having the least of human nature in it. 
“Guilty ” is not quite so melodramatic, and the picture of the 
footman who tries to destroy the reputation for honesty of the 
housemaid with whom he is in love, that the rival to whom 
she is engaged may refuse to marry her, is sketched with a 
certain force, but both these tales borrow staginess from 
romance, and neither of them reads like the story of a 
domestic servant, as it is intended toread. For the remaining 
eight stories we have little but hearty appreciation. Short 
as they are, and the longest occupies only thirty very short 
pages, they are really literature “in homespun,” and hardly 
contain a line which does not add to the effect of the 
tale which is told with such simple and homely force. It may 
be said with some plausibility that stories told by uneducated 
or half-educated women, as these are supposed to be told, 
would not be so strongly and simply told, that they would 
not keep to the point, but would wander about in circuitous 
rigmaroles, and give us the story through a haze of confused 
hints. And no doubt in nine cases out of ten that might be 
so. But still there are uneducated or half-educated people 
who go straight to the point and indulge in no meaningless 
circumlocutions, and Mrs., or Miss, Nesbit,—the author must 
be a woman,—has caught the style and manner of one of 
these. And she can tell the story of a bad girl, a deceitful 
and grasping girl, at least as well as the story of a generous 
and trusting girl; indeed we should say that few of these 
tales are better told than “‘The Bristol Bowl” and “ Acting 
for the Best,” both stories of girls of this kind,—if they were 
not told without any sense of shame at all; and there we think 
they are defective. Moreover, now and then perhaps there 
is a touch put in, which the supposed author would not have 
put in, as when the heroine of “The Bristol Bowl” says, 
“Now, the minister I sit under always warns us against 
superstition, which, I take it, means believing more than 
you have any occasion to.” That is perhaps a little nearer to 
a literary definition of superstition—to Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of it, for example,—than it should have been, but 
the selfish and unscrupulous girl in question has such good 
reason for wishing to believe much less than she has in reality 
good “occasion” to believe, that it is barely possible she 
might really have hit upon this definition by a kind of instinct 
of self-defence. She certainly wishes to think that there is 
no sort of occasion to see harm in the disgraceful treachery 
of which she has been guilty; she would like to think it rather 
to her credit that she can cheat others into doing what suits 
her own interest. But these subtle suggestions are not often 
to be found in the little book, and are defects in it when they 
are found. That human beings have a singular power of 
excusing themselves for their own selfish thoughts and deeds 
is true enough, but they would hardly put it in such plain 
black and white as the supposed narrator of “ Acting for the 
Best ” and “ The Bristol Bowl” puts it. In these two tales 
there is, we think, a franker display of a wicked heart than 
we should expect from girls who could have done what 
they did. If they had been as frank as that with them- 
selves, they would have been a little more ashamed of 
themselves also. To paint yourself black is at least the 
beginning, we fancy, of thinking yourself black. But these 
two girls make a display of their meanness and deceitfulness 
which could hardly have been consistent with so much self- 
complacency. On the whole, therefore, we much prefer the 
stories of the better kind of girls to the two very clever 
stories of the worse. If you can look at yourself quite as 
straight as these bad girls do, without shrinking, it is not 
easy to recognise the existence of such a faculty as conscience 
in the human heart at all. And human beings without a trace 
of a conscience are more than rare; we doubt if they exist. 


On the other hand the stories of those who have done 
wrong again and again, but have done it with shame and 
misery, are very pathetic, though they are told in such plain 
and such few words. “A Death-bed Confession,” for instance, 
and ‘One Way of Love,” are both admirable, though in the 
latter the story is told, not by the girl who had the confession 
to make, but by him to whom it was made, and therefore not 
so plainly told as it is in the former. The “ Death-bed Con- 
fession” is made to a clergyman, for whom the dying woman 
has evidently no great respect. She would have preferred, she 
says, to have made it to the doctor, had the doctor been able 
to tell her whether there was forgiveness for such a sin as 


a 
hers, but that, she supposed, was only possible for a clergy, 
man. It is the old story of a struggle between love anda 
lifelong sisterly attachment, and of the momentary victory 
of the former :— 


“And that night the place seemed very quiet and empty, as if 
there was more room in it for being unhappy in. When Lilian 
had taken her candle and gone up to bed, I walked through al] 
the rooms below, as uncle’s habit was, to see that all was fast 
for the night. It was as I set the bolt on the door of the little 
lean-to shed, where the faggots were kept, that the devil entered 
into me all in a breath; and I thought of Lilian upstairs in hor 
white bed, and of how the day must come when he would see how 
pretty she looked and white, and I said to myself, ‘ No, it never 
shall, not if I burn for it too.’ I hope you are understanding me, 
I sometimes think there is something done to folks when they are 
learning to be parsons as takes out of them a part of a natural 
person’s understandingness; and I would rather have told the 
doctor, but’ then he couldn’t have told me whether these are the 
kind of things Christ died to make His father forgive, and I su 
pose you can. What I did was this. I clean forgot all about uncle 
and how fond I was of Whitecroft, and how much I had always 
loved Lilian (and I loved her then, though I know you can’t under. 
stand me when I say so), and I took all them faggots, dragging 
them across the sanded floor of the kitchen, and I put them in 
the parlour in the little wing to the left, and just under Lilian’s 
bedroom, and I laid them under the wooden corner cupboard 
where the best china is, and then I poured oil and brandy all 
over, and set it alight. Then I put on my hat and jacket, but. 
toning it all the way down, as quiet as if I was going down to 
the village for a pound of candles. And I made sure all wag 
burning free, and out of the front door I went and up on to the 
Downs, and there I set me down under the wall where I could see 
Whitecroft. And I watched to see the old place burn down; and 
at first there was no light to be seen. But presently I see the 
parlour windows get redder and redder, and soon I knew the 
curtains had caught, and then there was a light in Lilian’s bed- 
room. I see the bars of the window as you do in the ruined mill 
when the sun is setting behind it; and the light got more and 
more, till I see the stone above the front door that tells how it 
was builded by one of our name this long time since ; and at that, 
as sudden as he had come, the devil left me, and I knew all in a 
minute that I was crouched against a wall, very cold, and my 
hands hooked into my hair over my ears, and my knees drawn 
up under my chin; and there was the old house on fire, the dear 
old house, with Lilian inside it in her little white bed, being 
burnt to death, and me her murderer! And with that I got up, 
and I remember I was stiff, as if I had been screwing myself all 
close together to keep from knowing what it was I had been a- 
doing. Iran down the meadow to our house faster than I ever 
ran in my life, in at the door, and up the stairs, all blue and black, 
and hidden up with coppery-coloured smoke. I don’t know how 
I got up them stairs, for they were beginning to burn too. I 
opened her door—all red and glowing it was inside! like an oven 
when you open it to rake out the ashes on a baking-day. And I 
tried to get in, because all I wanted then was to save her—to get 
her out safe and sound, if I had to roast myself for it, because 
we had been brought up together from little things, and I loved 
her like a sister. And while I was trying to get my jacket off 
and round my head, something gave way right under my feet, 
and I seemed to fall straight into hell! Iwas badly burnt, and 
what handsomeness there was about my face was pretty well 
scorched out of it by that night’s work; and I didn’t know any- 
thing for a bit. When I come to myself they had got me into 
bed bound up with cotton-wool and oil and things. And the first 
thing I did was to sit up and try to tear them off.—‘ You'll kill 
yourself,’ says the nurse.—‘ Thank you,’ says I, ‘that’s the best 
thing I can do, now Lilian is dead.’—And with that the nurse 
givesa laugh. ‘Oh, that’s what’s on your mind, is it?’ says she. 
‘Doctor said there was something. Miss Lilian had run away 
that night to her young man. Lucky for her! She’s luckier 
than you, poor thing! And they’re married and living in 
lodgings at Brighton, and she’s been over to see you every day.’ 
That day she came again. I lay still and let her thank me for 
having tried to save her; for the farm men had seen the fire, 
and had come up in time to see me go up the staircase to her 
room, and they had pulled me out. She believes to this day the 
fire was an accident, and that I would have sacrificed my life for 
her. And soI would; she right’s there. I wasn’t going to make 
her unhappy by telling her the real truth, because she was as 
fond of me as I was of her; and she has been as happy as the day 
is long, all her life long, and so she deserves.” 


There is great power in that passage, and it is the kind of 
power which is shown again and again in this little book, 
though perbaps never so clearly as in this terse description of 
sin and repentance. It is a pity that a writer who can write 
like this should have placed among her tales so poor a bit of 
melodrama as “Son and Heir.” And we doubt whether she 
has not got something to learn of the working of a guilty 
conscience, even in a cold and all but perfectly selfish heart. 





MODERN GARDENING.* 


GarpEns are becoming yearly more cosmopolitan, for they 
are filled with the floral and herbaceous inhabitants of many 


* (1.) The Bamboo Garden. By A. B. Freeman-Mitford, 0.B, London: 
Macmillan and Co——(2.) The Flora of the Alps, By Alfred W. Bennett. 
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countries. The modern gardener, says Mr. Freeman-Mitford, 
sets a8 much store on beauty of form as on beauty of colour, 
and the bamboo, for which he pleads so eloquently, satisfies, 
with its graceful pointed foliage and waving growth, every 
demand of the lover of form. Though there seems some 

difficulty as yet in classifying and naming the varieties of 
bamboos, there are nearly fifty hardy types from which the 
landscape-gardener may choose those best suited to the ground 
at his disposal. This uncertainty of nomenclature is due to 
the rarity of flower and seed among these plants, and to the 
apparent similarity in the foliage and manner of growth. 
The nursery-gardeners have labelled varieties wrongly. 
“Even at Kew,” the home of horticulture, “ Phyllostachys 
bambusoides was for years represented by a magnificent plant 
of P. viridi-glaucescens,” and Mr. Freeman-Mitford goes on to 
say that this particular Phyllostachys bambusoides assumed so 
many shapes that he began to look on it as the “ Mrs. Harris 
of Bamboos,” and to doubt whether there really was “sich a 
person.” It seems still a doubtful point whether the bamboo 
necessarily dies after the time of flowering and fruiting. It 
is a picturesque theory at least that a whole forest of bamboos 
may live for twenty or thirty years without flowering, and 
that when the fatal year of fruiting comes the infection 
spreads from one tract to another—nay, even from one quarter 
of the globe to another—and that after the appearance of 
flower and seed the bamboo dies down and rapidly perishes, 
It exemplifies the idea that Ruskin elaborates in an early 
essay of his, where he argues that “the power of reproduction 
involves the necessity of death in many ways If the 
trees first created on the earth were to be imperishable, there 
was no necessity for a power in them of creating others,” that 
is, they would have been created without flower and without 
seed. Mr. Freeman-Mitford quotes authorities to show that 
the question of the death of bamboos after flowering is at 
least an open one, and sums up his case by declaring that, 
“on the whole, modern opinion appears to incline to the 
belief that the older botanists and travellers came to rather 
hasty conclusions in this matter, which could only be deter- 
mined by protracted observations on the spot.” Moreover, he 
himself gathered seed last year (1895) from a bamboo culm 
that bad flowered in a Surrey garden, and from his own 
observation can certify that there were no signs of injury to 
the plant. Bamboos seem specially adapted to our climate 
because they flourish in sea-mists, but they need shelter from 
the winds that blow round and over our islands, especially 
from the cutting easterly or north-easterly blasts. Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford pleads most persuasively for the additional 
beauty that tropical or sub-tropical plants and trees lend to 
our home landscapes. The elms and chestnuts on which we 
pride ourselves so much are, after all, aliens, so are many of 
our familiar evergreens and pines. We admit every species of 
rare exotic into our flower-gardens, why should we exclude the 
hardier forms of tropical tree or shrub from our woods and 
shrubberies ? He gives a charming idyll of the wood- 
land :— 

“Farther up the hill there is a spot snugly screened from the 

cruel blasts which come from north and east Here, 
amid the sparkling glitter of a holly grove, are all manner of 
beautiful evergreens—rare pines, steepling fir-trees, rhodo- 
dendrons, cypresses, junipers. A tiny rill trickles over the green 
velvet of the rocks, with ferns peeping out of crannies in which 
many an Alpine treasure is hushed to rest, waiting the warm kiss 
of spring and the song of the birds, that, like Orpheus with his 
lute, shall raise the seeming dead from the grave. ‘all rushes, 
and gracefully arching bamboos, hardly stirred by the wind, nod 
their plumes over the little stream.” 
We commend the wisdom which leads a landscape- gardener 
like Mr. Freeman-Mitford to associate the “ mysterious 
vegetation of warm climates” with other evergreen plants 
and trees, for to our mind, thongh we fally admire the 
graceful waving foliage of a clump of bamboos, we cannot 
help agreeing with Messrs. Riviére that Aruwndinaria 
japonica, for instance, has sometimes an aspect peu agré- 
able, especially in springtime, when its untidy winter 
clothing is contrasted with the delicate new spring garments 
of our familiar deciduous trees and shrubs. 

Mr, Freemau-Mitford is a genuine enthusiast on the 
subject of Japanese scenery, not so much in the shape 
of the Japanese gardens as in those Nature’s gardens 
where the results are part of the great scheme of vegeta- 
tion that is shown there in its perfection. We have 
80 much enjoyed his chapter headed “ Apologia pro 
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bambusis meis,” that we have almost lost sight of the peg 
on which that “ Apologia” is hung, and have pictured for 
ourselves the glories of ‘‘a great glen all besnowed with the 
tender bloom of Cherries and Peaches and Magnolias in 
spring, or blazing with the flames of the Maple to warm the 
chill October, and in its depths a great waterfall leaping from 
rock to rock for some hundreds of feet! Here and there the 
soft brown thatch of some peasant’s cottage, or the quaint 
eaves of a Buddhist temple, jut out from the hillside, while 
far down below you, are the emerald green patches of paddy- 
field, with great white cranes stalking about in solemn state.” 

In the same way Mr. Bennett’s book on Alpine flowers must 
recall to every lover of Alpine fields and pastures Archbishop 
Trench’s sonnet beginning,— 

“ How thick the wild flowers blow about our feet.” 


These two volumes contain classified accounts of all the wild 
flowers growing in Switzerland and in the mountainous parts 
of France, Italy, Austria, and the Pyrenees, and they will form 
comprehensive and delightful companions to every traveller 
who can appreciate such bewildering treasures of Nature. 
The illustrated work, Seboth’s Alpine Plants, translated by 
Mr. Alfred Bennett, is probably well known to all botanists, 
but its size and its price deter the ordinary student, and no 
English or foreign handbook has apparently attempted such 
a comprehensive classification of all the plants that come 
under the head of “Alpine.” The awakened interest in 
Alpine plants is due partly to the great facilities for modern 
travelling, and partly to the spread of knowledge of flowers 
and their cultivation which has marked the present century. 
At the fortnightly exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and particularly at the great annual show in the 
Temple Gardens, rare treasures from the Pyrenees or from 
the distant Carpathians are shown, and all over the country 
rock-gardens are filled with saxifrages and rock-roses and 
numbers of flowering plants that grow in abundant clumps» 
and display masses of brilliant colour. It is strange that our 
common purple bell-heather is not to be found in Switzerland, 
but on the other hand we have no 
“ Gentian-flower’d pass, its crown with yellow spires .iame,” 

or pastures rosy with the bright Rhododendron ferru- 
gineum, though skill and patience will acclimatise them 
in our gardens, and in this temperate climate the in- 
habitants of Alpine districts will live side by side with 
the graceful giant or pigmy bamboos of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. ‘The herbaceous border and the indoor or out-of- 
door rockery are new fields of work for modern gardeners, 
and there is no doubt that beds of perennials are largely 
superseding the older-fashioned system of carpet-bedding. 
Mr. Freeman-Mitford has a sly allusion to Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, “ before sin and carpet-bedding had been invented,” 
and he also denounces the modern bores who cultivate micro- 
scopic portions of rare plants labelled with names twice as 
long as themselves, and those other bores who frequent 
flower-shows and fling “ sesquipedalian names at their victims’ 
heads with an air of conscious superiority.” All the same, 
we feel grateful to the authors of both the books now 
before us for the careful index each has added to his labour 
of love. In The Bamboo Garden the illustrations are by Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, the well-known artist and illustrator of The 
Wild Garden, and add {considerably to the attractiveness of 
the volume, while Mr. Bennett gives a hundred and twenty 
plates of the leading types of Alpine plants, in most cases 
exceedingly faithfully coloured, besides adding a glossary of 
botanical terms to the exhaustive index of Latin and English 
names. We heartily commend both books to botanists and 
to those garden-lovers who may perbaps never see either 
bamboos or typical Alpine plants growing in their native 
soils, but will welcome new varieties of both in their own 
insular fashion, and will set about transplanting them with 
the help of an accommodating climate and true British 
adaptability of character. 





MR. STEVENSON’S LAST ROMANCE.* 

Fut of genius and of the glory of letters as is Mr. 
Stevenson’s last romance, it confirms us in the opinion which 
we ventured to express on his death,—the opinion that 
though his novels have so many high qualities, and attract 


By Robert Lonis Stevenson. 





* Weir of Hermist-n: an Unfinished Romance, 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1696. 
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and delight from so many points of view, he was at his best 
as an essayist rather than as a writer of fiction. Weir of 
Hermiston contains three or four studies of character which 
are in their way beyond praise. Our literature has few finer 
personal portraits than the picture of the hard, cruel, savage 
old lawyer who gives his name to the book, and who 
admittedly represents that most ruthless and violent of 
Judges, Lord Braxfield,—the great Scotch Judge who out- 
Jeffreyed Jeffreys in his manners on the Bench, but who was 
as brave, upright, and honest in intent as Jeffreys was 
cowardly, dishonest, and corrupt. Hardly less striking is 
his weak, tearful wife, Mrs. Weir,—a gentle, ineffectual 
creature whose “philosophy of life was summed in one 
expression, tenderness.” ‘In her view of the universe, which 
was all lighted up with a glow out of the doors of hell, good 
people must walk there in a kind of ecstasy of tenderness.” 
She heard, and in a sense admired, the strenuous Cal- 
vinist divinity of her Minister. My Lord sat under 
him with relisb, “but Mrs. Weir heard him from afar 
off; heard him (like the cannon of a beleaguered city) 
usefully booming outside on the dogmatic ramparts; and 
meanwhile within and out of shot, dwelt in her private 
garden, which she watered with her tears.” Contrasted with 
her is the elder Kirstie, the distant cousin, humble in rank 
though not in character, who fills the post of housekeeper to 
Mrs. Weir. ‘Kirstie was a woman in a thousand, clean, 
eapable, notable; once a moorland Helen, and still comely as 
a blood-horse and healthy as the hill wind. High in flesh 
and voice and colour, she ran the house with her whole in- 
temperate soul in a bustle, not without buffets.” Again, 
there is her niece, the younger Kirstie, the heroine of the 
tale, not quite so memorable a person as the aunt, but yet, as 
heroines go, a wonderful piece of womanhood. Mr. Stevenson, 
at any rate, never came so near success with a young woman 
as he does in drawing this way ward, impulsive girl—in love with 
love, with herself, and with her lover. Even the hero, Lord 
Hermiston’s son, is attractive, though he has to play the 
difficult and ungrateful part of the high-minded young man. 
Many are the devices of authors to keep their heroes in 
virtue and good principle without degenerating into priggish- 
ness, and Mr. Stevenson has finely used the best of them. 
Other well-graced characters throng the book. The moor- 
land brothers of the younger Kirstie, one a yeoman, one 
a local Barns, and the other a Glasgow merchant, show once 
again how subtle and how keen was their creator’s power to 
pierce the secrets of human nature. But the moral situations 
of the book are not less good than the characters. Mr. 
Stevenson touches finely the old and never-ending conflict 
between youth and age, between high and noble aspirations 
and hard, unimpassioned experience, between hot enthusiasm 
and cold worldly wisdom. We all know the tragedy of the 
son who thinks, with tears of shame and misery, that his 
father cares nothing for the only things that matter in the 
world, high principle and truth and justice, and the father 
who regards his son as a weak, hair-brained idiot. To each the 
attitude of the otherisan insult, and each feels that the other 
has wantonly wounded him to the heart. But “to be wroth with 
one we love will work like madness in the brain,” and hence 
these quarrels, whatever their merits or excuse, are among the 
most terrible that man’s heart can endure. Mr. Stevenson 
lays bare to us such a quarrel and moralises it for us as he 
goes. With a rare, and in this case helpful, art he gives us the 
case for the older man. He shows us how the son is at last con- 
vinced that, after all, the duty of not quarrelling with a father 
who confessedly is not a mean or corrupt man, is greater than 
the supposed sacred duty of violently championing certain 
of those great abstract principles of right and justice which 
seem worth the whole world to the fiery and feverish brain of 
youth. This episode is finely handled throughout. Lord 
Hermiston’s son goes into Court and sees his father engaged 
in the, to him, most congenial task of “ hunting gallowsward 
with jeers” a poor, mean-spirited, trembling, commonplace 
criminal. The description of the Judge, and indeed of the 
whole trial, could not be better. After describing “the 
panel”—ie., the prisoner—Mr. Stevenson continues :— 

“ Over against him, my Lord Hermiston occupied the bench in 
the red robes of criminal jurisdiction, his face framed in the white 
wig. Honest all through, he did not affect the virtue of im- 
ear scm Ay this was no case for refinement ; there was a man to 

hanged, he would have said, and he was hanging him. Nor 
was it possible to see his lordship, and acquit him of gusto in the 








task. It was plain he gloried in the exercise of his train 
faculties, in the clear sight which pierced at once into the joint 
of fact, in the rude, unvarnished gibes with which ho demolitt 
every figmeat of defence. He took his ease and jested, unbendin 
in that solemn place with some of the freedom of the tavern . 
the rag of man with the flannel round his neck was hun 
gallowsward with jeers...... The summing-up contained some 
jewels. ‘These two peetiable creatures [the criminal and the 
woman who betrays him] seem to have made up thegither, it’s not 
for us to explain why.’—‘ The panel, who (whatever ie he may be) 
appears to be equally ill set-out in mind and boady,.’— Neither 
the panel nor yet the old wife appears to have had so much 
common sense as even to tell a lie when it was necessary,’ And 
in the course of sentencing, my lord had this obiter dictum: «] 
have been the means, under God, of haanging a great number 
but never just such a disjaskit rascal as yourself. The words 
were strong in themselves; the light and heat and detonation 
of their delivery, and the savage pleasure of the speaker in hig 
task, made them tingle in the ears.” 


This hideous scene makes a terrible impression upon the 
Judge’s son, Archie Weir, and when the day of execution 
comes he gives vent to wild words, denouncing the execution 
as a “ God-defying murder,” and afterwards makes a scene 
in a college debating society in regard to capital punishment 
in general. Of course there is a scandal, and Lord Hermiston 
and his son have a deadly quarrel. In the course of the 
quarrel, however, Archie is made to see his fault by the kindly 
Lord Glenalmond,—one of Lord Hermiston’s brother-Judges, 
who, though his sympathies are with Archie, has a deep 
respect for the upright but savage man of the world. The 
talk between the man and the boy is quite delightful :— 


““*T could never deny,’ he [Archie] began—‘I mean I can conceive 
that some men would be better dead. But who are we to knowall 
the springs of God’s unfortunate creatures? Who are we to trust 
ourselves where it seems that God Himself must think twice 
before He treads, and to do it with delight? Yes, with delight, 
Tigris ut aspera.—‘ Perhaps not a pleasant spectacle,’ said 
Glenalmond. ‘And yet, do you know, I think somehow a great 
one.”’—‘ I’ve bad a long talk with him to-night,’ said Archia—‘I 
was supposing so,’ said Glenalmond.—‘ And he struck me—I can- 
not deny that be struck me as something very big,’ pursued the 
son. ‘Yes, heis big. He never spoke about himself; only about 
me. I suppose I admired him. The dreadful part——’— Su 
pose we did not talk about that,’ interrupted Glenalmond. ‘ You 
know it very well, it cannot in any way help that you should 
brood upon it, and I sometimes wonder whether you and I—who 
are a pair of sentimentalists—are quite good judges of plain men.’ 
—‘ How do you mean ?’ asked Archie.—‘ Fair judges, I mean,’ re- 
plied Glenalmond. ‘Can we be just tothem? Dowe not ask too 
much? There was a word of yours just now that impressed mea 
little when you asked me who we were to know all the springs of 
God’s unfortunate creatures. You applied that, as I understood, 
to capital cases only. But does it—I ask myself—does it not 
apply all through? Isit any less difficult to judge of a good man 
or of a half-good man, than of the worst criminal at the bar? 
And may not each have relevant excuses?’—‘ Ah, but we do not 
talk of punishing the good,’ cried Archie.—‘ No, we do not talk of 
it, said Glenalmond. ‘ButIthink we do it. Your father, for 
instance. —‘ You think I have punished him?’ cried Archie. 
Lord Glenalmond bowed his head. ‘I think I have,’ said Archie, 
* And the worst is, I think he feels it! How much, who can tell, 
with such a being? But I think he does.’—‘ And I am sure of 
it,’ said Glenalmond.— Has he spoken to you, then?’ cried 
Archie.—‘ O no,’ replied the judge.—‘I tell you honestly,’ said 
Archie, ‘I want to make it up to him. I will go, I have already 
pledged myself to go to Hermiston. That was to him. And now 
I pledge myself to you, in the sight of God, that I will close my 
mouth on capital punishment and all other subjects where our 
views may clash, for—how long shall I say? when shall I have 
sense enough ?—ten years. Is that well? ’—‘ It is well,’ said my 
lord—‘ As far as it goes,’ said Archie. ‘It is enough as regards 
myself, it is to lay down enough of my conceit. But as regards 
him, whom I have publicly insulted? What am I to do to him? 
How do you pay attentions toa—an Alp like that ?’—‘Only in 
one way,’ replied Glenalmond. ‘Only by obedience, punctual, 
prompt, and scrupulous.’—‘ And I promise that he shall have it, 
answered Archie. ‘I offer you my hand in pledge of it.’” 


Surely a subtler, and yet more helpful, homily on the com- 
mand “Judge not” was never written. One could not do 
better than set a young man or woman bent on fighting a 
commonplace or a harsh parent to study that dialogue. 

We cannot here follow the rest of the story or tell how the 
elder Kirstie half breaks her stormy heart over Archie, of how 
he and the younger Kirstie fall in love at first sight, or of how 
the villain of the piece comes on the stage. Nor, again, can 
we attempt to describe where the story leaves off or to discuss 
what was the ending intended for the tale. Our readers will 
find that out for themselves while enjoying a noble fragment 
of true literature. But though, as we have shown, there is 80 
much good drawing of character and so many artful and 
stimulating situations in the book, the story is somehow or 
other not the success it ought to be. It is like those pictures 
in which the drawing, the colour, and the intention are alike 
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and yet the work as a whole is disappointing 
Whether, if Mr. Stevenson had lived, he would for the first 
: 9 in his career have conquered this difficulty of composition, 
— ve at last brought a story to perfection, it is of course 
- sible tosay. It is conceivable that he might have done 
ps gt had, he would have produced a novel as great as 
Dn thing in Scott, for of the stuff of which great novels are 
ba here is enough and to spare. The parts of the tale are 
me pv perfection as may be. We fear, however, that he 
would have failed in this drawing together of the material, 
this co-relating of the parts to the whole, this interfusion of 
ral harmony. It is, indeed, this quality of harmonious. 


ay is lacking in The Master of Ballantrz, in Catriona, 


andinall Mr. Stevenson’s other novels. That it isalso lacking in 
Weir of Hermiston is, we suspect, an essential, not an accidental, 
defect. But to say that this last work of a man of rare 
genius is not perfect is not to condemn it. It is full of a 
thousand things that stir the fancy and spur the imagination. 
The words, as in every great work of literature, are brimming 
over with meaning, and hurry us along in a torrent of eager and 
excited interest. One more quotation we will give to exhibit 
this swift attraction of Mr. Stevenson’s manner, here at its 
best. The last chapter describes a misunderstanding between 
Archie and his love. He has to tell her that they must not 
see each other so often because people are beginning to talk. 
Of course he does it very badly, and of course she resents 
his words as an insult :— 


“The schoolmaster that there is in all men, to the despair of 
all girls and most women, was now completely in possession of 
Archie. He had passed a night of sermons, a day of reflection ; 
he had come wound up to do his duty; and the set mouth, which 
in him only betrayed the effort of his will, to her seemed the ex- 
pression of an averted heart. It was the same with his constrained 
voice and embarrassed utterance; and if so—if it was all over— 
the pang of the thought took away from her the power of thinking. 
He stood before her some way off. ‘Kirstie, there’s been too 
wuch of this. We've seen too much of each other.’ She looked 
up quickly and her eyes contracted. ‘There’s no good ever comes 
of these secret meetings. They're not frank, not honest truly, 
and I ought to have seen it. People have begun to talk; and its 
not right of me. Do you see? ’—‘I see somebody will have been 
talking to ye,’ she said sullenly.—‘ They have, more than one of 
of them,’ replied Archie.—‘ And whae were they?’ she cried. 
‘And what kind o’ love do ye ca’ that, that’s ready to gang round 
like a whirligig at folk talking ? Do you think they havena talked 
to me ?’—‘ Have they indeed ?’ said Archie, with a quick breath. 
‘That is what I feared. Who are they? Who has dared—— ?’ 
Archie was on the point of losing his temper. As a matter of fact, 
not any one had talked to Christina on the matter; and she 
strenuously repeated her own first question in a panic of self- 
defence. ‘Ah, well! what does it matter?’ he said. ‘ They 
were good folk that wished well to us, and the great affair is that 
there are people talking. My dear girl, we have to be wise. We 
must not wreck our lives at the outset. They may be long and 
happy yet, and we must see to it, Kirstie, like God’s rational 
creatures and not like fool children. There is one thing we must 
see to before all. You’re worth waiting for, Kirstie! worth 
waiting for a generation ; it would be enough reward.’ And here 
he remembered the schoolmaster again, and very unwisely took 
to following wisdom. ‘The first thing that we must see to, is 
that there shall be no scandal about for my father’s sake. That 
would ruin all; do ye no see that?’ Kirstie was a little pleased, 
there had been some show of warmth of sentiment in what Archie 
had said last. But the dull irritation still persisted in her 
bosom; with the aboriginal instinct, having suffered herself, she 
wished to make Archie suffer.” 


How difficult to bring out the inner meaning of such a 
situation, and to give their true value to the moral forces of 
the scene. Yet how perfectly the work has been accom- 
plished. Assuredly the man who wrote this, even if he was 
aot a great novelist, was among the greatest of writers. 


‘excellent, 





CHANNING’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 
it is an interesting and reassuring incident of a twelvemonth 
within which the relations of Great Britain and the United 
States have been in an exceptionally unsatisfactory condition 
that a history of the latter country should have been written 
by a Professor of Harvard as part of a series in course of 
production at our own Cambridge. In inviting Professor 
Channing to undertake this task, Professor Prothero, the 
editor of the series, selected a historical student whose 
work abundantly proves the justice of the claim which 
he modestly makes in his preface, that he has studied 
and written “without malice in his heart.” It would, 
' * The United States of America, 1765-1865. By Edward Channing, Ph.D., 


Assistant Profe-sor of History in Harvard University. ‘“ Camb:idge Historical 
Series.” Cambridge: University Prees, 














we think, be difficult for any one to approach the treat- 
ment of the many controversial issues which are strewn 
across the period dealt with in this book with more entire 
freedom from prejudice or bias than that shown by its author. 
And that is to say that Professor Channing possesses in a 
high degree what is the prime qualification of a historian, and 
particularly of a historian of comparatively recent events. 
The second chief qualification of a historian—the power of 
vivid presentment of the events related—he does not seem to 
us to possess in such large measure. It is certainly not his 
fault, but it is his misfortune, that in this respect his book 
has to stand comparison with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s outline 
History of the United States, which has hardly been out three 
years, and must be very fresh in the memory of all who have 
read it. 


The Oxford historian’s narrative lays hold of the reader, 
and is laid down by him with regret. To the Harvard 
historian’s work, adopted by Cambridge, that kind of charm 
cannot be credited. It is instructive and helpful towards the 
right understanding of the several stages of the period treated, 
bat it lacks the quality of impressiveness. The difference lies 
partly in style, partly in temper. Mr. Goldwin Smith isa 
consummate literary artist, and Mr. Channing is only a good 
plain writer. But besides that, Mr. Channing is either want- 
ing in, or has thought it his duty, as a scientific student of 
history, largely to divest himself of, strong feelings with 
regard to the actors and the events of the past. If he has 
any enthusiasms they are rigorously restrained. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, though a just, is a severe, jadge of all individuals and 
classes upon whom can be laid any share of responsibility for 
the violent separation of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. He has a page and a half of “ Woes,” impartially, but 
very sternly, distributed among them. There is nothing of 
this kind in Mr. Channing’s book, but neither is it touched by 
any glow of admiration for the manner in which American 
liberties were asserted in general, or for the “ grandeur of the 
Boston Tea-party” in particular, such as has been lately 
avowed by Mr. Fiske. That distinguished writer, whose work 
on the American Revolution was published in 1891, asserted 
that even American historians had generally failed to do 
justice to the greatness of the “ heroic ” action of Boston, and 
dwelt with fervour on the nobility of the conduct of the 
people of that city, as inspired by Samuel Adams, at “the 
one supreme moment in a controversy supremely important 
to mankind.” We should hardly think that Mr. Fiske will 
consider Mr. Channing’s account of the “ Tea-party ” a satis- 
factory sequel to his remonstrance. Oar author notes, indeed, 
quite justly, that the colonists regarded the device by which 
the British Government allowed the East India Company to 
send tea to America, without paying the usual shilling daty 
in England, but subject to Charles Townshend’s threepenny 
duty on arrival in American ports, “as an attempt to bribe 
them into surrender by giving them tea cheaper than 
the people of England could buy it,” and that they 
“refused from North to South, apparently without any 
urging from the Committees of Correspondence, to have any- 
thing whatever to do with it.” 

“ Large quantities,” he proceeds, “ were at once despatched 
to Philadelphia, Charleston, New York, and Boston. The 
consignees at the two first-named ports resigned when re- 
quested by the people. No tea was landed at Philadelphia 
and New York, the collectors of those ports allowing the 
vessels to clear without breaking bulk. At Charleston the 
collector insisted upon the tea being landed. It was stored 
in a damp cellar and soon spoiled. At Boston, however, a 
combination of circumstances brought on an explosion. 
Among the consignees were the sons of Governor Hutchin- 
son. They refused to resign. The collectors of the port 
refused to allow the vessels to clear outward until the tea 
had been landed in conformity to law. The governor de- 
clined to grant a permit to the vessels to pass the fort until 
they were properly cleared. The only way to cut the knot 
was to destroy the tea, and it was thrown into the harbour by 
amob. These occurrences at once aroused great excitement 
on both sides of the Atlantic,” and so forth. Here, and in what 
precedes and follows, there is no attempt whatever to make 
light of the importance of the “ Tea-party ” link in the chain of 
events that led to the separation of the American colonies 
from this country, but the tone in which the subject is treated 
appears to forbid—even when all allowance is made for the 
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difficulties of condensation—onr attributing to Mr. Channing 
the strain of feeling which animates Mr. Fiske. Oar author 
plainly recognises that it was by the influence of a com- 
paratively few men, such as Samuel Adams in Massachusetts, 
and Patrick Henry and Jefferson in Virginia, who appear to 
have been essentially separatist from an early date, that the 
bulk of the colonists up till, and perhaps even after, the 
Declaration of Independence on July 4th, 1776, were being 
led along a path the issue of which they were not prepared for, 
and did not at all desire. Unhappily, the policy of the British 
Government was calculated, intermittently indeed at first, but, 
from the Boston outbreak up to Burgoyne’s capitulation at 
Saratoga, cumulatively, to cause general anxiety and alarm, 
and to stimulate united hostile action among the colonies. 
And the very conciliatory overtures then made by Lord North 
came too late. 

Mr. Channing’s treatment of his subject, as we have 
indicated, is remarkable both for its fairness and for its inde- 
pendence, though its singularly unimpassioned tone is a dis- 
advantage to it as a story. His account of the “critical 
period” between the peace and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, isa good example of condensed narrative, and brings 
clearly into view both the urgent dangers of anarchy, 
barbarism, and public contempt into which the new nation 
found itself plunging in the early years of its independent 
existence, and the singular wisdom on the part of its leading 
statesmen, when brought together in the Federal Convention, 
by which those dangers were avoided. In this connection, 
and somewhat more fully in an earlier chapter, Mr. Channing 
points out that the sources of several of the most important 
features of the American system of government, as elaborated 
in the Constitution of the United States and of the several 
States, were to be found in the system of government under 
the Crown which was in force before the Revolution. The 
colonists had been long “accustomed to government resting 
immediately on written constitutions, to the exercise of the 
veto power, and to the interpretation of their laws and the 
overruling of the decisions of their courts by a judicial body 
(the Privy Council in England) from which there was no 
appeal.” This is a circumstance well deserving of notice, 
and it doubtless has had a good deal to do with that smooth 
working of the complicated parallel system of Federal and 
State government which a priori would have seemed so ex- 
tremely improbable, but which, with an immense exception, 
has in fact prevailed. 


As to that immense exception—we refer, of course, to the 
division between South and North on the subject of slavery 
—there is much that is very useful to be found in Mr. 
Channing’s book. It does not possess the intense interest of 
Mr, Goldwin Smith’s brief sketch of the development of the 
diverging tendencies which carried the Western branch of 
our race into the most terrible civil strife of modern times. 
But it does explain with sufficient fullness and clearness the 
leading facts with regard to the original differences and the 
widening division between the social and economic interests 
of the North and South, the growth of the moral movement 
against slavery, and the various “ compromises” arranged by 
Congress between light and darkness. It is difficult even so, 
as Mr. Channing recognises, to understand precisely why the 
slave-power chose the occasion of Lincoln’s election to the 
Presidency for secession from the Union :— 

“Plainly, Mr. Lincoln, the President [as he was] of a minority, 
and supported [as he was until the Senators and the Representa- 
tives of the seceding States withdrew] by a minority in Congress, 
had no mandate from the country to destroy Southern institutions 
or to establish Republican theories of Nationalism. So long as 
the Southerners remained in Congress, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to do these things or either of them. In point of 
fact, the Republicans could not have destroyed slavery so long as 
a condition of peace continued. The levying of war by the 
Southern leaders completely changed the aspect of affairs. The 
Republicans gained control of Congress, and the President 
became entitled to exercise his ‘ war powers’ as the constitutional 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States.” 

Why, then, did the Southern leaders rush into secession ? 
On this point Mr. Channing’s theory seems very reasonable. 
“It is probable,” he says, “that very many of them did not 
expect that separation would be of long continuance. They 
hoped to make better terms out of the Union than init. The 
pople of the North seemed to have reached the limit of what 


about coercive compromise, so to speak....., The 
sequences of failure never seem to have presented theme 
to the Southern leaders, Probably they had never regarded 
failure as possible.’ And the abject attitude of Congr 
after the secession of seven States was announced, to which 
curiously enough, our author does not refer, must have con 
firmed for a brief space their optimistic anticipating, It 
only needed, however, the clear, strong lead given by Lincoly 
after his inauguration to rouse Unionist feeling in the North 
with its overpowering resources in men and money, in guch j 
fashion as, from the first made the success of the secession 
hopeless. Mr. Channing’s lucid and concise sketch of the 
war is one of the best features of a book which, though not 
without les défauts de ses qualités, is a distinctly useful aid ty 
the study of a subject upon which every intelligent English. 
man ought to be well informed. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Retrospect, and other Articles. By Mrs. Russell Barrington, 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—The essay from which this volun 
takes its title is the longest, the most important, and, with the 
exception of an admirable In memoriam notice of Lord Leighton, 
showing an intimate knowledge of the man, the most recent of the 
papers included in it. The writer looks back on the history and 
development of English art during the last thirty years or g, 
It is not a mere catalogue of painters and pictures; it is a criti. 
cism, eminently able, thoughtful, and sane, but touched with a cer- 
tain enthusiasm, of the various phases which that period has pro. 
duced of artistic aim and popular appreciation. It is illustrated 
by reference to the foremost masters of the time and their chief 
works, but it is always a view of the whole subject. One of the 
most notable utterances in it is that which gives us the writer’s 
conception of the “ art for art’s sake” maxim :— 


“ Artis a perfectioning of life and its sources of pleasure and 
health through the sense of sight; poetry, through the thoughts 
of the brain; and it is the sign that the art of painting is becom- 
ing a dead language to a nation or to an individual when things 
that are not hers to give are demanded from art. Hencv the cry 
raised by the new school of ‘ art for art’s sake.’ The affectations 
on one line bring about affectations on others. As influences have 
been demanded from art which are not hers to give, and the world 
has been somewhat wearied with the cant that mixes up, with no 
sense of distinction, the art of painting with the art of poetry, the 
art of preaching, the art of cultivating culture among the poorer 
classes, the swinging back of the pendulum has recently estab- 
lished another kind of cant; this cant of the school which elimi- 
nates every quality from the aims of art but those which respond to 
the esthetic sense, truncated and detached from all other senses, 
‘ Art for art’s sake’ certainly, by all means ; but for the sake of an 
art which is really a response to our natures as they are developed 
and cultured in this our nineteenth century ; not affecting to be- 
long to creatures removed from savages by one kind of culture 
only. Surely it is only reasonable to ask for art, a beauty which 
shall be on the level of our tastes in other matters, thoroughly 
human and sympathetic in its qualities, and corresponding to our 
enlightenmentall round...... Art cannot teach us our duty to 
God or to man, but she can teach us a certain duty towards our- 
selves. And that lesson is, that those things which are interesting 
as recording human passions, sentiments, or actions; or that are 
beautiful as the waves of the sea, the hills, the flowers, the 
meadows ; or as the dreams of the poet are beautiful, such things 
expressed through the magnetic medium of great art, can 
brighten the darkest hours of life, and can be treasures and 
nourishing companions in all hours. Short of spiritual help is 
there any influence in life that can be a more constant comforter, 
amore sane influence, or one that can more effectually chase 
away despair! To quote the famous sentence which concludes 
Mr. Pater’s ‘Essays on the Renaissance.’ ‘ Well—! we are all 
condamnés, as Victor Hugo says: we are all under sentence of 
death, but with a sort of indefinite reprieve—les hommes sont tous 
condamnés & mort avec des surcis [? sursis] indefinis: we have an 
interval, and then our place knows us no more. Some spend this 
interval in listlessness, some in high passions, the wisest, at 
least among “ the children of this world,’ in art and song.’” 





About two-thirds of the volume are occupied with essays dealing 
with art directly. Others have a certain reference to it. Some 
papers have been reprinted from this journal, among which we 
may be allowed to mention as of considerable interest, and 
showing great insight into Goethe’s character, “A Gossip about 
Goethe in his Birthplace.” “The Kyrle Society” is a well- 
deserved recognition of one of the most successful social efforts 
of the day. Another good work is commemorated in the “ Red 
Cross Hall.” Finally, we have an essay on “ The Reality of the 
Spiritual Life,” too large a subject to be dealt with in a brief 
notice. The essay is written from the point of view of spiritual 
illuminati or illuminate. “Do we not more and more seek, as 
our fittest Church, the spots where wild Nature has had her 





mizht be called peaceable compromise ; secession might bring 


way?” Mrs. Barrington quarrels with the word “super 
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» and wants to assert the naturalness of the divine 
pe Natural by all means, but not natural from the human 
— int, All that supernatural means is “higher than the 
stan®Pe"nich is in man.” The book sadly needs a fuller table 
pruners the paper on Goethe, for instance, and several others, 
hrs no ‘separate mention at all in the contents; and even to 
pee of the various essays there is no running heading. 

» Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1896. By Henry C. Burdett. 


(8 cientific Press.) —This is the seventh year of publication of this 
«valuable manual, a volume which contains a quite exhaustive 
ree of its subject. What hospitals do, for whom they do it, 
b whose help, and at whose cost, are every one of them questions 
F the profoundest interest, and they find their answer here. Mr. 
Burdett is not a through-thick-and-thin advocste of the present 
system. On the important point of admission of patients he 
gives a distinct opinion that it “ requires reform and amendment.” 
One manifest reform is payment by patients, an item of revenue 
Jess in London than it is in Scotland and Ireland. On other 
points Mr. Burdett has much that is worth hearing to say. He is 
diligent in collecting facts and figures, and he knows—no man 
better—what they mean. In view of the fact that Hospital 
Sunday is now close at hand—the day after this notice appears— 
we may quote Mr. Burdett’s opinion on the cardinal point of the 
employment of funds, that the money is not wasted. Let no one 
hold his hand for fear that his contribution will not be utilised 


to the utmost. 

Magazine “ specialism ” is admirably illustrated by the Ladies’ 
Kennel Journal, which is devoted almost exclusively to dogs and 
the ladies who keep them, and which is full of lively letterpress 
andadmirable portraits of both pets and their owners. No doubt 
itis intended in the first instance for the enthusiasts who are 
represented in the Kennel Association, but the stories of different 
animals which are given—cats, by the way, are honoured in this 
way almost as much as dogs—willinterest outsiders. Occasionally 
rather too small beer is chronicled, as in this paragraph :—“I must 
eayadoggy woman’s lifeis not a happy one. Town a very nervous 
little dog, who squeaks fearfully if you suddenly lift her up, 
and the remarks the peopie make when they hear her squeak 
are really too tiresome, such as ‘What a shame! Such a nice 
little dog, too!’ The result is that neither I nor any of the 
maids will take the dog out.” 

The fact that the June number of the Parent’s Review is the fourth 
of the seventh volume may be taken as satisfactory evidence that 
this comparatively new magazine has established itself amongst 
us, And there can be no doubt as to the general ability of 
the papers that are contributed to it. There seems, however, too 
great a tendency to run away from “ practicality”—which is 
generally associated with parents—into metaphysics. Thus we 
are told that “The clearing away by the intervention of habits 
—such may perhaps be usefully considered as automatic will 
—of a large number of these attentions and decisions, of 
which so large a portion of the higher activity of our life con- 
sists, and with which the limited powers of our will endowment 
are so little capable of dealing rationally—save in a strictly 
limited number of cases—sets free the will from an overwhelming 
incubus of independently recurring judgments and unorganised 
efforts which may quite readily be classified, and thus dealt with 

categorically and automatically by means of formed habits.” 
This will no doubt be regarded as a quite simple piece of 
English by Mr. Herbert Spencer, but it is not easy to see how it 
appeals—under the title of “‘ Obedience,” too—to ordinary parents. 
There are other articles equally abstruse. Among the more 
popular essays is a vigorous attack on the “scrappy, scissors- 
made papers” of to-day by Mr. J. Saxon Mills, who further 
asserts roundly, “I do deliberately assert that a man had much 
better be doing nothing than imbibing the stuff of which most of 
our ephemeral literature consists—had better be sitting in a wise 
passiveness, with mind and sense receptive of such spiritual in- 
fluences as might visit him unbidden from the ‘ oversoul’ or the 
natural world around him.” 


Knowledge continues to sustain its high reputation as a 
popular “illustrated magazine of science, literature, and art,” 
but especially of science. -There is not, perhaps, any outstanding 
paper in the June number—for of course the Réntgen rays are 
now at everybody’s finger-ends—but there is quite a host of 
papers, which have the further merit of being brief, on a variety 
of interesting subjects, such as “Sun Symbols in Ancient Egypt,” 
“Protective Resemblance in the Nests and Eggs of Birds,” and 
“The Face of the Sky for June.” Perhaps the most popular 
article in this number is the description of some of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s orchids. The illustrations, which are taken from photo- 
graphs, are remarkably real. 

The Kalendar is a very well-printed and well-illustrated Roman 
Catholic monthly magazine which does not give much value—in 





the shape of quantity, as distinguished from quality, of letter- 
press—for the sixpence that is asked for it. Although, too, the 
articles are not uninteresting, the bulk of them are rather 
slight. “The Nuns at Foxford” and “ Buddhism” are worth 
reading, and the standpoint of the author of “Luther and 
Lucifer” may be gathered from his last sentence,—* In any. case, 
the cast of Luther’s mind is not one that we should anticipate 
that Providence would select to lead souls to heaven.” 








(For Publications of the Week, see page 848.) 
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HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent isjary is done to the sight. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
S | G 4 T Ophthalmic Optician, 
* | President of “The British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our Errs” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
flefective vision, at 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN LiFe @Fr riage 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


SHORT 











SPECIAL SCHEME OF 


Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXAIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now beir the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO. _. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SPANISH 

RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—*(PeRtent 
MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Offic‘al Chemis: to 
the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 
vaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 
R U B ] N AT —able in all gout and intestinal complaints, Has none 
® — of the drastic and ofttiness irritating offeste of other 
" waters, which chiefly depend for their action upon 

Bpertent magnes‘an salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


TRADE-MARK. 
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—_—@—— 
J.), Mr. Martin's C y, 12mo (Dent) 2/6 
A. H.), Marlborough House, 870 ...........0..s000 the Leag S (F. V. White) 6/0 







(O. C.), Outlines of Veterinary Anatomy, Part L, cr 8vo (Bailliére) 4/0 
Mrs, V. Delves-), Handbook to Ant qnities of Athens a 5/0 
08 







. T. T.), The Authors of the Kingi« Qua’r, 8vo............(Maclehose) 4/0 
(G. F.), Conversion of the Heptarchy, 12mo...............-+ (S.P.C.K.) 3/9 
(W.), Schopenhaner’s System, 8vo....... coment .(W. Blackwood) 10/6 
Cambridge (A.), A Humble Enterprise, cr 8vo seeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Clark (A.), The Finding of Lot’s Wife, cr 8vo.. ae Low) 6/0 


Cockburn (G.), John Chinaman, or 8vo........... ecerseseeseeeceere-( Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Cohn (L,), Chemistry in Daily Life, er 8v0 (Grevel) 6/0 





























Coleridge (E. P.), Res , or 8VO (Bell) 26 
Collingwood (W. G ), The Bond » 16mo (E. Arnold) 3/6 
Corelli (M.), Cameos, cr 8vo. (Hatchi 6/0 
Cornish (C0. J.), Animals at Work and Play, 8V0.............s0000+++-000-----(Seeley) 6/0 
Crane (8.), George’s Mother, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) 2/0 
Orawshaw (W. H.), The Interpretation of Literature, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 3/ 

Deverenx (R.), The Ascent of Woman, Cr BVO wo... .sssercsssersereeereree (J. Lane) 3/6 
Dowson (E.), Verses, roy 16m0.............000 seniebieéer a scereree cocee-eeeee (Smithers) 6/0 
Evans (M. 02. Theories and Critici-ms of Sir Henry Maine, 8vo......\Stevens) 5/) 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Life in Arcadia, cr 8vo ..... (J. Lane) 5/4 
Fowler (M.), Church History in Qucen Victoria's Reign, cr 8vo......(8.P.0.K.) 3/0 
Fuller (H. B.), The Puppet-Pooth, cr BVO ............sereceeeeee evenanenent J. Lane) 4/6 





(J. 
Garnett (L. M. J.), New Foulk-lore Researches: Greek Folk Poesy......(Nutt) 21,0 
Geary (Sir W. N. M.), A Lawyer’s Wife, cr 8vo. (J. Lane) 4/6 
Gemmell (G. H.), Chemica! Notes and Equations, cr 8vo (Bailliére) 5/0 
Gordon (Sir T. E.), Persia Revisited, 8vo (E. Arnold) 10/0 
Habb:n (F. H.), London Street Names, cr 8vo ..... eccosonneeppenssenecceees ae): are 

















Harper (C. n} Hearts do not Break, cr 8v0...........cccssccsssreeee.ceeeeed ke Paul) 60 
Harper (J. H.), Money and Social Prob!ems, 8vo (Oliphant) 10/6 
Hill (H.), Guilty Gold, 2vo (Pearsons) 60 





Hill (J. H). Commentary of St. Ephraem, 8V0..........csscesssceeeee sese-eee(OClark) 7/6 
Hinkson (H. A.), O'Grady of Trinity, cr 8vo ... (Lawrence? & Bullen) 3/6 
J be (E.), Southern Sidel'ghts, er 8vo........ pl GPS Sth ae 8 «+ eee(Gay & Bird) 9/0 
Joknson (G ), cere Contracted Granular Kidney, 8vo ...(Churchiil) 4,0 
Laeland (H.), Lies and Liare, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 3/6 











Le Bon (G.), The Crowd, cr 8v0 (Unwin) 3/6 
Le Gallienne (R.', Prose Fancies (Second Series), cr 8vO ............++ (J. Lane) 5/0 
Leland (C. G.), A Manual of Mending and Repsiring ..,...(Chatto & Windus) 50 


Linden (A.), Gold: a Dutch-Indian Story, cr 8vo .... 
Malden (W., J.), Pig-Keeping for Profit, cr 8vo ........ 
Marx (K.), Revolution, &., of Germany in 1848, cr 8¥o. o( 

Maweon’s Itinerary of the Great North Road, 12mo............ stnlaneohaal (Philip) 2/6 
Meynell (A.), The Colour of Life, and other Essays, cr 8vo............(J. Lane) 3/6 
Mr, Magunur, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Moberly (RB C.), Reason and Religion, cr 8vo ...... scssesscseeecesreeee( eODgmMans) 46 
Nerris (W.), The “ Otto” Cycie Gas Engine, 8vo ... «..(Longmans) 10/6 
Ottolengui (R.), The Crime of the Century, roy 16mo .. +.(Putnam) 2/0 


ssreeeeeee (J. Dane) 3/6 

















Pollock (A. W. A.), Company Field Training, 12m0.............006 secoue (Clowes) 2/0 
Porter (J.), Kingeclere, 8¥0 ...........0seveeeseeseenee . ...(Chatto & Windus) 18,0 
Rossi (Z.), An Unconventional Girl, cr 8vo ..(Lawrence & Bullen) 3/3 
Ruben ‘P.), Critical Remarks: Old Testament, 4to ....... seee(Luzac) 3/6 


Rule (M.), The Missal «f St. Augustine’s Abbey, imp 8v0 ‘(Gamb. 0. Press) 30/0 
Sanford (P. G.), Nitro-Explosiors, cr 8vo (Lockwood) 9/0 












Shakespear (0.), The Fal-e Laurel, 12mo... (Osgood) 2/0 
Simpk:nson (C. H.), Life and Work of Bishop Thorold, 8vo .........(Isbister) 21/0 
Smith (J. P.), Compendious Syriac Dictionary, Part I., 4to...... (H. Frowde) &/6 
Spalding (T. A.), Federation and Empire, 8vo ........... PS ceameeseee (Henry) 10/0 
Surrige (H. A. D.), Cyrus: a Tale of the 10,010, cr 8vo . ..(Skeffington) 6/0 
Taylor (U.), Nets for the Wind, cr 8vo_ .............000 aes seseseeeee(J- Lane) 3/3 
Temple (F. J.), The Dice of the Gods, cr 8vo .............. Digby & Long) 6/0 


Theal (G. M’C.), The Portuguese in South Africa, cr 8V0 ............00« (Unwin) 60 
Traill (H. D.), From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier, cr 8vo.. (J. Lane) 5/0 
Vachell (H, A.), The Quicksands of Pactolus, cr 8V0 .....0...scceeeeeee . (Bentley) 6/0 
Views of Someof the Most Celebrated Bygoue Plea-ure-tiaidens of London, 
with Contemporary Descriptions, Plates, 4to ........... ssevesseeeseeses (ROgeTS) 21/0 
Wagner (L.), Modern Political Orations, cr 8vo.......... ecccccscessccceeee-CUnWin) 6/0 
Waite (A. E.), Devil Worship in France, er 8vo. (Redway) 5/0 
Winter (J. 8.), The Truth Tellers, cr 810 ..s........sceceeeseeseeeeeees (Fe Ve White) 6/0 
Yonge (C. M.), The Rel , cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 

















Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. 


mee. 


Heale of Charges for Avbertisements, 


OvrsipE Paces, TWELVE Guinzas, 











iefePage ae on ” H Hesrow Column ren £810 9 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column ... ae I is ° 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page....sssscsreereeeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page oo... cscs. £12 12 ¢ 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 53.5 and lg, . 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


words), 





 )  ' aa, 


Terms of Subscription, 


Inclnding postage to any part of the United Yearly. 3 
MUNIN <s;c0<encnocenscgnesavsraeseuiemmansteneiieran £1 8 6...... OM 8.07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &6.........00:c040 1 Cu 01 8.0078 














die ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM ana 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL of ART, TUFTON STRK&T DEAN’s 
YARD, 8.W.—Founded 1851; Incorporated 1893. President: Tho’ DUKE or 
WESTMINSTER, K.G, The Art Classes, which have ben attended by a 
growing and continued success for several years, have now attained an unpre. 
cedented record, and in order to make more class-room accommodation, the 
Council has decided to enlarge the premises. Donations are invited for this 
purpose, and will be thankfully received. Applied Technical Art will be taught 
to both sexes in the New Studios. Annual! Subscriptions are also beeded, 
Prospectus of the School of Art on application to the CURATOR, 


May, 1996, MAUKICE B, ADAMS, F.R.1.B.A., Hon, Seo, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value $V guineas, wili be COM. 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidate. Candidates, whether from out. 

side or already in the College or Junior Sch«ol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August lst, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXAIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class, 
—Apply to The WARDKN. 


ELVERTON COLLEGE, 
HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8. Devon. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, inc!nding Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Oharterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 




















HIGWELL SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

J tor BOYS between 8 and 12 will bs opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, E-q., M.A., former'y Exh 'bitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

s. me time Prive pai of Gi-burne Housa school, Watford.—Apply tor particulars 
to the Rev. Kk. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, lection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. DamRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LisRrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Harouip A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 








EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Modern and 
Classical Endowed School. Good buildings, fine situation. Exhibitions to 
the Universities. THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—D. M. 


BIRKETT, M.A., Head-Master. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magasne, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
om quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Nonations towards the Funds of the Association shou'd be sent.—Bankers, 





LANBERIS MOUNT AVENUE, EALING—A 

SELECT SCHOOL for a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. kefined H. me Life, combined with Special Educational advant 
Pupils from the Co'onie: and Abroad receive individual care and attention. The 
Sen eae RM from MAY 4th.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mss K. G. B 4 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 

JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, valne £45, £25, 220 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tu'tion and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifieen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felated.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst.d, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS has been estab- 
lished. No extra charge.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by Ue 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and the ROYA 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher certificated by the Froebel berm 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a) ear according to age. —P1XHOLME, DORKIN 


‘Ae, CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL UN IVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Dr. NORTHCOTT’S classes will be continued without interruption daring the 

summer.—Rochester Houre, Ea'ing. 


WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED toa few 
GIRLS. Thorough stady of French and German, Music and Painting: 
Visiting Masterr. English comforts, Great attention given te health ness 
recr-ation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Bits 
English references, Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss H - 

















Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


B.eune, 
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RN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

IY Gerttraeates ago Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£30 per annam. Council Nominations of £215 per anuum niay be 

six Ce who do ae fail to obtain hips.—For particulars 
omarded i HEAD-MASTES or BEORETARY. 


ca 
f MEDICINE for WOMEN 
ONDON , SOROOL tran SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


beptombor Seotas, &e,, apply SECRETARY, 80 Handel Strect, Branswick 


8 





EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Founded A.D. 1512. Z 
Hcad-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), asisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
‘VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlboro’, Winchester, 
Ripon, and other Schools.—NEXT ‘1ERM BEGINS fay 5th. 
For Terms, Scholarships, &c, apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
btained from the Rev. F. B, WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 








Square, W. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCES in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 


a Se 2 CR. BCG RH OB: 


ENTRANOE SOHOLARSHIPS—two of £30, others of less value—offered 
in JULY. Also, two Scholarships for Boys intended to enter the College 
by Clases.” Candidates can be examined elsewhere than at Glenalmond. 
ie Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth.—-NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 18th. 

—_—_——_—— 

AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
L ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


7 RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate. 


Beror COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 

















and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

ONE ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP ia Science, annual value £48, and ONE REID 
SCHOLARSHIP in Arts, annual value 30 Guineas, each tenable for three years, 
will be sWARDa? “4 the result of the Examination to be held at the College 

NE 23rd and 24th. 
Or oes to be sent in to the PRINCIPAL not later than June 15th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP in ENGLISH LANGUAGE (including Anglo-Saxor) 
and LITERATURE in this Coliege will be VACANT at the end of this Session. 
Applications, with copies of testimoniats, to be sent by JUNE 16th to the 
Honorary Secretary at the Colleze, from whom all information may be obtained. 
The PROFESSORSHIP in HYGIENE will also become VACANT at the same 
date. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ILITARY, CIVIL, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—The Rev. J. LANGHORNE, M.A., Vicar of Lamberburst, Kent, 

F rst-clars Classical Tripos, Oambridge, assisted by Mathematical Honour Man, 

PREPARES PUPILS for the above Examinations, Many successes in Indian, 
Military, ard University Lists.—Full particulars on application, 


Ty. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADLDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bag ay om =e naan Bank, one Gate, S.W. 
is Grace the DuxEe of WxEsmMINsTER, K.G. 
TimoTay Hotes, Esq. } Treasurers, 
TODD, Secretary. 


c. L. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property, 


OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS 
of the ARMY.—An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the ROYAL 
SOHOOL, BATH, on OCTOBER 2lst and 22nd, 1896, for Three Entrance 
Scho'arsuips of £50, £40, and £30 per annum, reducing school fees (tuition and 
board) to £30, £40, and £50 respectively, open to Daughters of Officers of the 
Army between twelve and thirteen years of age, and tenable until the holder has 
completed ber seventeenth year.—For further particulars, apply to the LADY 
PRINOLPAL, Royal School, Lansdown, Bath, 
G. W. FORSTER, Seoretary. 


Office: 25 Cockspur Street, London, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 

/ BANGOR.—The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment of a 
TEMPORARY LECTURER in HISTORY for the Session, 1896-97 (September 
29th to June 23rd), to act as Principal Reichel’s substitute during his tenure 
of the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Wales. Salary, £200.— 
Applications and testimonials must be received by tho undersigned (from whom 
ail particulars may be obtained), on or before Wednesday, June 17th. 

June 3rd, 1896, JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 

Secretary and Registrar, 


D)BESDEN.—EDUCATION AL HOME for SIX YOUNG 

J LADIKS. ges ie Music, Painting. Lady Principal thirteen years’ ex- 

Pronce in English school and family life. References g.ven and asked.—For 
tospectus apply to Friu'ien KNOBLAOG, Dresden-A., Walpurgisstrasse 1 1, 




















UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30 a 

year, will be HELD in JULY (beginning July 8th). Olas-ical, Modern, Science, 

and Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gaincd at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not lessthan EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVK NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE 

PLAOE in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55—£10, in July.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistrees: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
lectual and Physical Training, Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium. 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars trom SEORETARY. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas Olassical and 
cat vm sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 

















= 2 Cc OLL EG SE. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXHIBI.- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


LL UNIVERSITY, ARMY, and other EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—Mr. A. F. DAVIDSON, M.A. (Oxon’, prepares for the above at 

1 Seuthwick Orescent. Special arrangements for be ggg men desiring to 

read in town during the Long Vacation, or any part of it. 1 University pupils 

during the past year have been successful,—Addrees: 1 Southwick Cresvent, 
Hyde Park Squire, W. 


H*®2 -MISTRESS WANTED for High School at 

Bournemouth; to COMMENCE DUTIES in SEPTEMBER.—For full 
particulars seud envelope, stamped and addressed, to the SECRETARY, Church 
Schools Company (Limited), Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


A PROFESSOR of LATIN is REQUIRED by the UNI- 

VERSITY of QUEEN’S COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA. Salary, 
$2,000.00. Duplicate applications for the position to ba forwarded to J. B. 
McIVER, Kingston, Canada, and to SANDFORD FLEMING, C.M.G., Canadian 
Offices, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, England, before July 15th.— 
J. B. McIVER, Secretary. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Montlfly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Umicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 




















AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
A EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
‘actical study of French and German, Music, Painting. English comforts, 

ange shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
18 England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes. GUYE. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 





ro INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

i willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

pe sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
mmended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


MEZROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 

ron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. Vice-Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE 

OF WALES.— HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 14th, 1596, Any person unable to 

to tb ivine Worship on that day is requested to send his or her Contribution 

E re Lord Mayor. Oheques and Postal Orders should be crossed ‘‘ Bank of 
ngland,” and sent to the Mansion House. 


WANTED, TYPE-WRITING— 


and other matter. 








" Terms: 1s. per 1,000 words, or 44d. folio octavo s'ze. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE, CLERKENWELL, W.O. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Modical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 

State Wants. Patroniseed by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


——e 


INVESTED FUNDS os we ors tee 





1848, 


£23,000,000 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN, LTD. 


DRAWINGS BY SANDRO 
- BOTTICELLI FOR DANTE'S 
DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Reduced Facsimiles after the 
Originals in the Royal Museum, 
Berlin, and the Vatican Library. 
With an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by F. Lippmann. Small 
folio, £4 4s. net. 


SPORTING MEMOIRS OF 
SIR CLAUDE CHAMPION DE 


CRESPIGNY, BART. 


Edited by G. A. B. Dewar. With 
a Preface by the Duxe or Beav- 
Fort, K.G. Second Edition, 16s. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
POEMS OF JOHN DONNE. 


Edited by E. K. Cuamsrrs. With an 
Introduction by Professor GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. net. 


POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. 
Edited by G. Toorn Drory. Witha 
Preface by Ropurt Bripaes. 2 vols. 
12mo, 10s. net. 

*.* A prospectus of the “ Muses’ 
Library” (which includes the works of 
Herrick, Marvell, William Drummond 
Gay, Waller, William Browne, and Blake) 
will be sent post-free on application. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 
IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 6s. 
THE EMANCIPATED. 6s. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 6s, 

THE ODD WOMEN. 6s. 

EVE’S RANSOM. 6s. 

THE UNCLASSED. 6s. 














MADAME ROLAND. 


MADAME ROLAND: a Bio- 
graphical Study. By Ipa M. TaRBELL. 
Profusely [llustrated, 6s. 

*,* Much of the material has been ob- 
tained from the descendants of Madame 
Roland, and the Authoress has had access 
to many unpublished letters and docu- 
ments. 


H. A. HINKSON. 


O'GRADY OF TRINITY: a 


Novel. 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 


THE WAY OF A MAID: a 


Novel. 6s. 


A CLUSTER OF NUTS. 
3s. 6d. 

*,* Sketches of Life among the Irish 
peasantry. 





L. ROSSI. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL 
GIRL: aNovel. 3s. erenuitetely 


E. W. PEATTIE. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN, and 
other Stories. 3s. 6d. 
[Immediately. 

*,* Contrrnts.—A Mountain Woman— 
Jim Laney’s Waterloo—The Three Johns 
—A Resuscitation—Two Pioneers—Up the 
Gulch—A Michigan Man—A Lady of 
Yesterday. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIba. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, MR. W. FRASER RAE’S 
BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY 


SHERIDAN. Including much Information de- 
rived from New Sources, With an Introduction 
by Sheridan's Great-Grandson, the Marquess of 
DvuFFERIN and Ava, K.P., G.O.B. In 2 vols,demy 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. 


NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By Wiruetm Kone. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN un ENGLISH 


LIFE. By Grorarana Hitt, Author of “A 
History of English Dress,” &c, With Frontis- 
pieces, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 








NOW READY. 


The QUICKSANDS of 


PACTOLUS, By H. Annestey VAcHBLL, 
Author of ‘The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” 
&c. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By 
A. V. Durron, Author of *‘ Theories,” *‘ Jonathan 
Toms,” &. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 


The MAN WHO DTS- 
APPEARED. By Rivixaton Prxe. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 68, 

NOW READY, 


HONOR OR M- 


THWAITE. By the Author of “‘ Lady Jean’s 
Vagaries.”’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 





A NEW EDITION. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 
Second Series (Thirty-third Thousand), 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
8s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d.; in green cloth, gold 
lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, 2%, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





STEVENS AND HAYNES’ BOOKS FOR 
STUDENTS. 


In 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 


THEORIES and CRITICISMS of 
SIR HENRY MAINE. By Moraan VO, Evans, 
Barrister-at-Law. Contained in his six works, 
* Ancient Law,” “Early Law and Customs,’ 
“Early History of Institutions,” ** Village Com- 
munities,” ‘* International Law,” and * Popular 
Government,” which works have to be studied 
for the various examinations, 





In 8vo, FOURTH EDITION, price 21s., cloth. 


TASWELL-LANGMEAD'SS ENGLISH 
CONSTITOTLONAL HISTORY from the 
Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. De- 
signed as a Text-book for Studeuts and others. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appen- 
dices, by CO. H. E. Carmicnarn, M.A, Oxon. 


STEVENS and HAYNES, 
BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, 





GF Sees 


AND ALL 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES, 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





ee 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S List 


SECOND EDITION, Revised Enlarged 
Just published, demy 8vo, | a net, 


The SCIENCE of MONEY, B 
«Me Del Mar will fi d no la : 
r. Del Mar will find no lack re i 
the views he u ae ttorehouse pk) 
ae: ecommen 8 
Give Hera udent and master, 
Mr. Del Mar has the faculty of d 1 
subject, generally regarded as atricare aia" hg 
tractive, in a lucid and rightly interesting map «3 
and those who desire a knowledge of the scien tig? 
aspect of money cannot do better than acquire it f 
this able treatise.”—Liverpool Courier, rm 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 


The LAW of RESIDENTIAL and 
BUSIN&:SS FLATS. By Gerona 
2 ¢ the = Toman. “é _ Buackwaut, 
pretty complete exposition of th 
ints of view of both landlord and tenant’ me 
ews, 
“The work should certainly prove of 
concerned with flats.”—Law Times, oh nse to thos 


Feap. long 8vo, cloth, 4s. net, 


AUSTRALIAN MINING MANUAL, 


A Handy Guide to the West Australian 
Compiled by G. B. Bama and Parpeme's 
Martursson and Sons. i" 
“Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side-pocket 
and the information it contains seems to be all that 
can be desired.” —Daily Chronicle, 


rown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net 


oO 
HANDY GUIDE to PATENT LAW 
and PRAOTIOK., By G. E. Emery, LL.M. 
“Clearly and concisely written, and seems to con. 
tain all information that is of practical value as to 
obtaining a patent.”—Law Times, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


HOME RAILWAYS as_ INVEST- 
MENTS, By W. J. STEVENS. 

** Few more instructive or able compilations haye 

ever been put before the British inve:tor,” 
: —Financial Times, 

‘There is certainly more than half-a-crowns worth 
of information in the book, so that the purchaser 
must reap a good bargain.” —Pall Mall Gazetie, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, 


A SKETCH of the CURRENCY 
QUESTION. By Crive CurHertson, B,A, 
Written in a scrupulously impartial vein without 

prejudice or passion......Admirably written, and a 

capital compendium of the facts and arguments of a 

great question.”—Scot. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 
11 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 5.0, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots, 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 64, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


8T. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 164, 9% 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 368,, 42s. per 
dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT, INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. __ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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wessRs. LONGMANS AND €0.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 5s. - 
THE FLOWER SELLER: 
A BOOK OF POEMS. 

By Lady LINDSAY. 


EWS.—‘A collection of 
patty S felt, and finely fashioned 
ate first to last. 
— inty elegance, 
scoTSMAN. OA dainty elegance, 
shown in & geiko ‘Tennyson's ‘The 
y * both of which exhibit man 
hpi in the handling of difficult 
forms of verse.” 


GLOBE.—* A pleasant freshnes in 
the choice of subjects and the mode of 
dealing with them.” 

SPEAKER. — “The thonght has 
grown richer and deeper ; the style is 
surer, and, while not losing its simpiicity, 
is often marked by an extreme dignity 
and beauty; and in many passages these 
poems arrive withiu the higher domains 
of peetry.” 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“ The 

















WORLD.—“ In all that the volame : 

lis we find high inspiration, the true| volume......contains much that betokens 
ee the singer, with delicacy of| that the accomplished writer has the 
. " mevt that is ever wi grace of| artistic sense and tic sense, with 
es that is never affected, and strongly | beauty and loftiness of thought, and 
marked individuality.” no mean power of expression.” 








THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895. 8vo, 18s, 

** The first part of this volume (pp. 1-221) is devoted to a résumé of the 
Political History of England during the year 1895. The events of Parliamentary 
Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarised. Foreign and Colonial 
History is dealt with in pp. 222-416, In the second part a Chronological Summary 
js given of the principa' events of the year, both foreign and domestic; this is 
followed by @ Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary of 
Eminent Persons. A full Index is an important feature of the book. 

*.* Volumes of the Annual Reaister for the Yeers 1863-1894 can still be 
had, price 188, each. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 


“OTTO” CYCLE GAS ENGINE, By Witut1am Norris, M.I.Mech.E. 
With 207 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, The 


Witness of Human Life to the Truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1895, delivered in the Church of St. Peter, Eaton Square. By 
the Rev. W. O. E. Newsort, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Select Preacher before the University of Oxford, 1894-95, and 
Examining Ohaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


REASON AND RELIGION: Some Aspects 


of their Mutual Interdependence. By R. C. MoseErty, D.D., Regius Pro- 
ang A apna Theology, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 
v0, 48, 6d. 


THE SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING. By 


Exganor Tex, Author of “This Everyday Life,” &. With a Preface by the 
Rev. J. P. F. Davipsoy, M.A., Vicar of 8, Matthias, Karl’s Court ; President 
of the “ Guild of All Souls.”” Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons 


preached in Ripon Cathedral and Elsewhere. By Matcotm MacCot1, M.A, 
Second Edition, with new Preface, Orown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY,—Two New Volumes. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE; WITH OTHER FABLES, By Roserr Louis Sreven- 
son. Cruwn 8v0, 3s. 6d. 


*,* This volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in “ Longman’s 
Magazine” for August and September, 1895. 


THE ‘FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 


Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. 
By E. F. Knigut, With Map and 11 Illustrations by Arthur Shephard, 
Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





MR. BURDETT’S BOOKS ON HOSPITALS. 


NOW READY, seventh year of publication, crown 870, about 1,000 pp., 
, scarlet cloth, gilt-lettered, price 53. 


BURDETT’S HOSPITALS 
CHARITIES, 1896, 


Being the Year-book of Philanthropy. Containing a Review 
of the Position and Requirements of the Voluntary Charities, 
and an Exhaustive Record of Hospital Work for the Year. 
It will also be found to be the most Useful and Reliable 
Guide to British, Colonial, and American Hospitals, Dis- 
pensaries, Nursing and Convalescent Institutions and 
Asylums. 
Edited by HENRY C. BURDETT. 
“ Still remains the standard work of reference upon all points which relate to 
charities, British, American, and Oolonial.”—Daily Telegraph, 


“‘ The book is, indeed, almost a necessary one for those who are professionally 
concerned in the management of our p1blic charities.”—British Medical Journal, 


“* This excellent work may fairly claim to be oneof the completest—if not the 
completest—of its kind.”—G@uardian, 


“ Mr. Bardett’s Annual contains full particulars of all the voluntary charities 
in the kingdom, as well a3 information about the medical charities of the 
Colonies and United States, and no one interested in charitable work can fail to 
find it usefal."—Truth, 


‘‘Mr. Burdett’s monumental work on ir sonnel 
—TIMEs. 


Royal 8vo, in 4 vols., with a Portfolio of Plans, cloth extra, bevelled, top gilt, 
price £8 8s, complete (see below). 


HOSPITALS & ASYLUMS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Their Origin, History, Construction, Administration, Manage- 
ment, and Legislation; with Plans of the chief Medical In- 
stitutions, accurately drawn to a uniform scale, in addition 
to those of all the Hospitals of London in the Jubilee Year 
of Queen Victoria’s Reign. By Henry C. Burpert, formerly 
Secretary and General Superintendent of the Queen’s 
Hospital, Birmingham ; a Registrar of the Medical School ; 
the ‘ Dreadnought” Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich ; 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying 
Patients, the Hospitals Association, and the Royal National 
Pension Fund for Nurses; Author of “ Pay Hospitals of the 
World,” “Hospitals and the State,” “Helps in Sickness and 
in Health,” &c., &c. 


In 4 vols., and a Separate Portfolio containing some Hundreds 


of Plans. 
Price of the Book, complete ... Pen eee oe £8 8 O 
Vols. I. and II. (only)—Asylums and Asylum 
Construction ... ae bad oe on ah Brg 
Vols. IfI. and IV.—Hospitals and Hospital Con- 
struction—with Portfolio of Plans ; eo 1S OI 
The Portfolio of Plans, 20 in. by 14in., is supplied 
separately, price... ae ae eee «os ‘SvGxe 


THIRD EDITION. Rewritten and much Enlarged, Illustrated with nearly 50 
Plans (mostly new ones), Diagrams, &. Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS: 
GENERAL, FEVER, & CONVALESCENT. 


Their Progress, Management, and Work in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the United States of America. With an 
Alphabetical List of Every Cottage Hospital at Present 


Opened. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


This new Edition is issued in response to the great demand 
which has existed for the book during the past few years, and 
the wide interest it has excited amongst many classes of readers, 
both in this country and the United States. The Second Edition 
was published more than 15 years ago. 

‘* No higher authority can be quoted on the subject of the management and 
planving of general, fever, and convalescent hospitals than Mr. Henry C. 
Buréett, the experienced and accomp!ished author of the ‘ Hospitals and Asylums 
of the World’: a work of monumental proportions, and chief text-book on the 
history of the questions with which it is concerned. The volume is ina handy 
form, well bound and printed, at once filling a want and furnishing the cl ss of 
information most difficult in the ordinary way to obtain, No better recommenda- 
tion could be given to the treatise.”"—Building News, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Limited, 428 Strand, W.C. 
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3/6 STELLA MABERLY. 3/6 


The Athereum.—“ Ii is a 
most sensational and at the same 
time convincing story of lucid 
lunacy...... Convincingly interest- 
ing ..... . Very consistently made 
attractive.” 

The Daily Chronicle.— 
‘The whole scene in which the 
wretched, jealous, self-tormenting 
girl kneels beside the body of the 
friend she thought she had mur- 
dered, and wildly assaults heaven 
with her passionate entreaties 
that the soul might return through 
the gates that as yet had scarcely 
closed, is most admirably done. 
Equally convincing, too, is the 
miraculous answer to her prayers. 
Then, and for many pages onwards, 
we read fascinated, and fully be- 
lieving every word we read...... 
Her book has deeply interested us, 
and even: thrilled us more than 
once.” 

The Liverpool Mercury. 
—*This fascinating and extra- 
ordinary recital...... certainly the 
most enthralling and inexplicable 
which has recently come under our 
notice.” 


The Times, — “A wildly 
fantastic story...... Thrilling and 
impressive...... The story hasan air 
of vivid reality...... Bold concep- 
tion and vigorous treatment...... 
A very noteworthy novelette it is, 
and there is something approaching 
to genius in the hallucination 
which, as we are looking through 
the glass darkly, makes the fan- 
tastical impress us like the real.” 

The Speaker.—“ A strong 
story of psychological interest.” 

The Scotsman.—“ Keeps a 
reader’s curiosity lively throughout 
the story.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.— 
“Whether a real person unfolds 
her mind in these pages, or whether 
the book-is a triumph of imagina- 
tion, the statement, as a study 
in madness, is almost unique. 
As a story, it is the most fascinat- 
ing we have read for a very long 
time.” 

The Weekly Times.— 
“The murderess tells her story 
with a circumstantial thorough- 
ness and a power of self-analysis 





that are horribly fascinating.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THE CENTENARY BURNS. 





THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Vol. I. ready. Complete during 1896, 
“Tt is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last the definitive, 
final edition of Burns, It has been a century and more in arriving, but it is well 


worth waiting for.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** This latest, handsomest, and most trustworthy edition.”—Notes and Queries. 
** From cover to cover yields testimony of the care and the thought, the taste 
and the cost bestowed upon its production...... Of the scholarship and literary 
acumen displayed in the Notes, it is also not easy to speak in adequate terms of 


praise.”’—Scotsman, 
Liprary EDITION (limited), in 4 vo!s, 


** At once beautiful and excellent.’”’—Times. 


tall 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, contain- 


ing Facsimilia of MSS. and of a!l the Authentic Portraits, at 10s. 6d. the vol. net. 
ILLUSTRATED EpiTi0N, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, containing an Etched Portrait and 
from 20 to 2 Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A., and Facsimilia of MSS, 
Price 10s. 6d. the vol. net. A few on Large Paper, 31s, 64. the vol. net. 
An Essay on Burns by Mr. Henley will appear in Vol. IV. 


Edinburgh: T. C. and E. 


C. JACK; and Booksellers. 





JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 
When ordering of your dealer stipulate 


for 
of imitations. 


“ JAQUES’ CROQUET,”—and beware 


Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Mlustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES anv SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


Le” 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 


ODONTO 


Ask anywhere for 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 


Can be sent, post-free, by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
on receipt of value in stamps. 





MR. GEOFFREY DRACE’S NEW 


W 
Just published, demy 8vo, 143, ORK. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEY 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P, 


From the Times,—‘ Conceived in a very practical spirit., 
repertory ef the top'cs most germane to the so-ralled ze prolong uy aluabl 
indispensable to such practical solution of it as is cowpat.ble with ‘the of data 
progress of the community as a whole.” Orderly 


A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE, 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 63, 


THE SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS op 


EUROPE. With Notes on Balneotherapeutic Man: ; 
Diseas3s and Morbid Conditions, By HERMANN Ween MD hee 
Consulting Physic'an to the German Hospital and to the Royal Nat O.P,, 
Hospital for Consumption, Veutnor, &.,and FRepgRIcK Parxgs W 

M.D., M.B.C.P., Physician to the German Hospit.l. EBER, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE HAWARDEN HORACE” 


Ready this day, with an Introduction by T. E, PAG. 
Y Small post 8vo, 33, 6d. H, Mob. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACR, 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Hawarden Horace,” “ The Blarney Ballade,” &o, 


Four New Novels, 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 


DRIFFELL. By James Pary. Orown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
** The story evolves through a sequence of ingeniously devised and vividly 
sented scenes, and the dialogue has unfailing point and wit, The interest holds 
us to the end.”—Daily News. 


THE WARDLAWS. By E. Renvout Est, 


Author of ‘‘ The Way of Tran:gressors,” ‘A Maid of the Manse,” “ The Wap 
they Loved at Grimpat,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Delightful reading......kvery chapter is graceful and interesting.” —Glasgoy 
Herald, ‘The story is charmingly told.”—The Scotsman. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By Ftoreyce 


M.8. Scorr. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** There could be no better reading for young girls.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord Monxsweau, 


Member of the London County Council, and sometime Under-Secretary of 
State for War. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
* A thoughtful and intensely interesting novel.”—The Scotsman, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, §.W, 





NOW READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 


EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES. 


Frontispiece: ‘‘THE ORDER OF RELEASE.” 
By Sir J. E, Mitiars, Bart. 


SOME EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
Bart., P.R.A, By Frances H. Low. Lilustrations from Pictures by sir J, 
E, Millais, 

RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Dor te. 

CURIOSITIES OF ANGLING. By Framuiry STEELCROFT. 

TRANSFORMATION, By Ropert Barr. 

RAILWAY FaCTs IN FANCY FRAMKS. By J. Hoxtt ScHoorrna, 

PORTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TiMes OF THEIR 
LIVES.—Mile. Martz Ena, E, A, ABBEY, A.R.A., Mr. F. 0. Sexous, The 
late Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: the Romance of Buried Treasure. 

AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE.—I. The Episode of the Mexican Seer. By 
Grant ALLEN, 

ANIMALS ON TRIAL, By A. M. Avenat. Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd, 

HEROES OF THE ALBEKT MEDAL.—I. By L. S. Lewis. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR.—XXIX. By Henry W. Lvcr 
(Toby, M.P.”). Illustrations by F. C. Gould. 

HER MAJKSTY’S JUDGHS.—IIL 

THK BLAOK PANTHER. By J. Laurence HoRNIBROOK. 

CRICKET AND ORICKETLERS: Thrir Opinions on Players and Pitches. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE MUSEUMs.—V. By Wi.uiam G. Fitz@sRaLD. 

THE ANT MOUNTAIN: a Story for Children. From the German, 


128 Pages of Reading with 148 Illustrations, price 64., 
or by post, 9d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, ILtd, 
8, 9, 10, and 11 SOUTHAMPTON 8T., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


> 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 


READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d, each 








DINNEFOR 
MAGNESI 


D’S A pure Solution. 
A. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller os 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


{ 1 WELLINGTON ST., STBAND, W.C. 
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wR. EDWARD ARNOLG’S NEW BOOKS. 


RY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
4 NEW OED BADGE OF COURAGE.” - 


GEORGE’S MOTHER. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of “The Red Badge of Courage,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 


¥ THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND 
Ww BOOK B HEDGES.” 


WORTH WHILE. 


=* ene. ho Looked On,” & 
“ the Highways an ges,” “The One who Looked On,” &c. 
Author of _ 4 vol. crown 8vo, c’oth, 2s, 6d. % 
thetic and beantiful stories make up this litt!e volume. The 
i — congratulated on the delicate beauty of her stories.”—Liverpool 
Mercury. ae 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD,” 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895. 


With sme Remarks on H.I.M. Mozuffer-ed-Din Shah and the 
present Situation, 1896, 
By General Le * > ie yes eer LS C.8.1, ste 
ilitary Attaché and Oriental Se:retary to H.M. Legation at Teheran 
Formerly Military Author of “The Roof of the World.” . ; 
Fally Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 64. 


AN ETON PLAYING-FIELD. 


The Adventures of Some Old Pubiic School Boys in East London, 
By E. M. 8. PILKINGTON. Fcap, 8vo, hands»mely bound, 2s. 6d, 


THE BONDWOMAN. 


A Story of the Northmen in Lakeland. 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, Author of ** Thorstein of the Mere,” “The Life and 
Work of John Ruskin,” &. With Map and a Cover designed by the Author. 
Cloth, 16mo, 3s, 6d. 


NOTICE.—A NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of SOUTH 
POLAR EXPLORATION will be READY on WEDNESDAY 
next, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
‘ANTARCTIC.’ 


A Voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895, 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. 
With Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A,, and H, G. Burn Murdoch. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE NE 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
W. V., HER BOOK; 
AND VARIOUS VERSES. 


By Wiu11am Canton, Author of “The Invisible Playmate,” 
&e. With 2 Dlustrations by C. E. Brock. 


The TIMES says:—‘* Few people, and certainly no lovers of children, will be 
abe to resist the charm of ‘ W. V., Her Book,’ with which Mr. Wm. Canton has 
fol'owed up the tovching picture of child-life that he gave in ‘The Invisible 
Playmate,’ ‘W. V.’ is a fascinating little madam, and her quaint sayings and 
doings are chronicled in so happy a vein that what might be trivial in the hands 
of a writer of less distinction and less delicate humour appeals warmly to the 
heart in Mr. Canton’s pages,” 

The BRITISH WEEKLY says :—“ So sweet, £o clear, so effortless, that it is 
only ona secoud reading you begin to understand you are handling a work of 
genine.” 

_ The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ All parents who read it will delight in 
it. Itisatrue child lover who writes as Mr. Canton does....., ‘Her Book’ of 
rhymes, too, are the prettiest, daintiest, fanci‘ullest collection,” 





Just published, demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
BISHOP THOROLD, D.D. 


By the Rev. C. H. Simpxrinson, M.A., Rector of Farnham, 
Author of “The Life and Times of Archbishop Laud,” &c. 
With a Portrait. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


ON LIVING TOGETHER. 
By the Rev. R. F. Horton, MA., D.D., Author of “The 
Teaching of Jesus,” &c. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


ON MARRIAGE. 
By =~ late A. W. Toorop, D.D., Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. 


The GLASGOW HERALD.—" Acmirably written, and eminently sensible,” 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


ON MONEY. 


By the late A. W. Toorop, D.D., Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, 


ISBISTER and CO, (Limited), Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait, 17. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D., 
D.C.L, LL.D, 


s 
By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON HORT, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambiidga, 


Extra Crown 8vo, 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 63. each, 


THE RELEASE, or CAROLINE’S 
FRENCH KINDRED. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


DENIS. 


A Study in Black and White, 
By Mrs. FE. M. FIELD. 


TOM GROGAN. 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
With Illustrations by Charles S, Reinhart. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Almost perfect in its way. Nothing could be more real, vivid, 
and picturesque than the presentm-nt of Tom Grogan; and M‘Gaw, Quiggs, 
Crimmins, the agents of the Union, and in fac" every character in the stwry, ia 
portrayed with remarkable realistic force and ekill.” 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
ATHENZUM.—“ The story is told with great kil.” 


HIS HONOR AND A LADY. 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormick. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ The story flows easily and naturally. The 
development of character is presented with the firm, unerriug touch of perfect 
mastery...... We congratulate her warmly on the high ami even level of this 
excellent piece of work.’’ 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


By Rev. W. H. HUTION, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 











By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES, By Rolf 
Botprewoop. Second Edition, Revised, 

EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. yt 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Fdited by Witttam Kyicut. To be completed in 16 
volumes. Vols, I.-IV., Globe 8vo, 5s. each, Each volume contains a Por- 
trait and Vignette etched by H. Manesse. “ 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Will constitute when completed a work that is a perfect 
model of editing.” 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. By H. F. 


Woop. Orown 8vo, 4s. [This day, 
This work deals chiefly with the personal aspect of the Egyptian situation and 
question, 


NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 
Mr. O'Connor takes the Conqueror, State-man, and Emperor chiefly in his 
social and domestic aspects, and regards him from the several points of view 
of friends, critics, and enemies, weizbiog all the evidence and balancing each 
separate judgment with critical tolerance. 


THE MAIDEN’S PROGRESS; or, The 


Adventures of aGirl. By Viotet Hunt, A Third Edition, small crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. cloth; 2s, paper wrapper. 
This edition of ‘‘The Maiden’s Progress” forms Volume V. of Chapman's 
Story Series, and appears with considerable modifications and additions, 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count Lurzow. With Maps, crown 8vo, 9:, 

“ Count Lii!zow has given us here an admirable historical fragment, as charming 
as it is valuable, well-informed, and strikingly impartial, We have nothing but 
words of praise for the Count’s literary workmanship. His book is a model of 
all that a book of this kind should be, and his command of clear and vigorous 
English is unquestionable. It would be well for many native writers who pose 
and strut on the stage of English literature if they could present their case with 
half the lucidity and direct simplicity of Count Lii‘zow.”—VPali Mall Gazette, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the 


World’s History. By H., Martyn Kexwarp. With Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 63. 

“The author has various theories which he supports with much argamenta- 
tive force,”—People, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. 
SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM 


IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


THE SHAW FELLOWSHIP LECTURES, 1893. 


By Wii11am Catpwett, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Moral and Social Philo- 
sophy, North-western University, U.S.A., formerly Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, Edin., and Examiner in Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


New Volume by the Author of ‘‘Mona Maclean.” 
IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 


By Granam Travers, Orown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 
THE ROMISH SCHISM. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


At all Libraries. 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 
IN THE IRELAND OF HIS DAY. 


By Lady Frerauson, Author of ‘'The Irish before the Conquest,” ** Life of 
William Reeves, D.D.,” &. With Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


* Related with an enthusiastic and a phot»graphic pen. These memoirs make 
one of the most interesting books of the seasoa.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The Life of Professor Blackie. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


A Biography. By Ayna M.Sroppart. Newand Cheaper Edition, with 
an Etching after Sir George Reid’s Portrait of the Professor, crown 8vo, 63. 


** An extremely able study in biography......John Stuart Blackie is re-created 
with a power that is undeniable.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


The Morse Lectures of 1895. 


THE WHENCE AND 
THE WHITHER OF MAN. 


A Brief History of his Origin and Development throngh Conformity to Ex- 
vironment. By Joun M, Trier, Professor of, Biology, Amherst Oollege, 
U.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s, net. 


* A popular account of the scientific history of ‘life’ on this planet...... written 
with aburdant learning and with no small intellectual ability.”—Scotsman. 





FIVE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH 


GOVERNESS. By Sypney 0. Grier, Author of “In Farthest Ind,” &. 
[Just ready, 


II. 
GREY MANTLE AND GOLD FRINGE. By 


Davip Storrar Metprvum, Author of “The Story of Margrédel.” 
“The stuff here is excellent, and the anthor exhibits a sense of character and 
a knowledge of emotion which go far to justify him as a writer.”—Pali Ma!l 
Gazette. 


IIl, 
THE LOST PIBROCH, and other Sheiling 


Stories. By Nem Munro. 
“Thrilling Highland stories, told with a — that promises a brilliant 
future for their author.”—ZIllustrated London News. 


IV. 
THE WRONG MAN. By Dorornza Grerarp 


(Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” &c.; Joint- 
Author of “ Reata,” &c. Second Edition. 


“One of the best novels I have met with for a long time.”—Sketch. 


Vv. 
THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. By J. Meade 


Fatxyer. §S.cond Ecition. 
**Ts any one in want of a souni ghost story? Let him sally out and buy ‘ The 
Lost Stradivarius.’...... The most thorough-going piece of work that has fallen in 
my way for some time,”—Speaker. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH 


AND LONDON. 











JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOks 
IN BELLES-LETTRES,. 


NOW READY. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


PROSE FANCIES. Second Series. Crowy 


8vo, purple cloth, 5s. net. [Just publi 


PROSE FANCIES. With Portrait of the 


Author by Wilson Steer. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, pu 
- 7 sce a poet’s fancy ond acgelaeay and a quaint red Hp bomang Me; 
allienne possesses a graceful and sometimes caustic wit. W: ‘ 
sometimes male us — of ery ge mt - © confess they hare 
“ Acssuredly the first essay on rin orning’ is w 
mb.”—Queen. 4 ena i tnd orthy of Charles 
** These essays remind us of Charles Lamb in more ways than 
is in this passage something more than a hint of the stutter of Cherie phere 
—that perfect literary stutter, disjoining the sentence only to emphasise no 
syllables, which so few writers are privileged to articulate.”—St, James's Gasetts 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS: a Literary 


Log, 1891-95. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. net. 

“© What we chiefly like—among many other things—is the spontane'ty of hi, 
appreciations. He feels with his own nerves, thinks with his own brain He 
writes about literature because he was born to love it. Individual impulse " 
the mainspring of his work.’’—Daily Chronicle. u 

“ Mr. Le Gallienne’s two pretty volumes are full of good reading. One mi ht 
wish that be would attempt some larger flights of criticism on what may be 
cal'ed old-established reputations.”—Mr, ANDREW LaN@, in Cosmopolis. 

“‘ Mr. Le Gallienne has a pretty fancy, a very considerable literary gift, and a 
creditable catholicity of critical appreciation.” —National Ubserver, . 

© His writings are often suggestive and thoughtful. They go simply and 
directly to the point, and display no small amount of sound critical judgment,” 

—Specta; 
* At its best his style is excellent, clear, lively, and engaging.” iit 
—Saturday Review, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The WORKS of MAX BEERBOHM. With 


a Bibliography by Joun Lanz. Square 16mo, 4s. 6d, net. 


GOLD. By Annie Linden, (Lane’s Library, 


Vol, III.) Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 


The PUPPET-BOOTH. Twelve Plays. By 


Henry B. Futter. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


NETS for the WIND. By Una Taylor, 


(Keynotes Series.) 3s, 6d. net. 


The COLOUR of LIFE, and other Essays, 


By Avice MeYNELL. Feap. 8vo, uniform with ** Poems” and “ The Rhythm 


of Life.” 33. 6d, net. 
POEMS. Third Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 


82. 6d. net. 

** Since Mr. Robert Bridges reprinted his ‘Shorter Poems’ in book form we 
have scarcely bad in our London literary world such a jewel in the way of poetry 
as the ‘Poems’ of Alice Meynell...... A volume of the truest and most delicate 
poetry.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“She sings with very human sincerity, a singular religious intensity—rara, 
illusive, curiously perfumed verse, so simple always, yet so subtle in its sim- 
plicity.”"—Athenzum, 

** Mrs, Meyne!l’s exquisite sonnets are known to all lovers of true poctry,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


The RHYTHM of LIFE, and other Essays, 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 61, net. 

“One of the very rarest prod»cts of nature and grace; a woman of genius 
who, I am bound to say, has falsified my assertion that no female writer of our 
time bad attained true ‘distinction.’”—Mr. Coventry Patmos, in the Fort 
nightly Review, 

** Mrs. Meynell packs into two or three little pages enough thought to equip 
most modern writers for a lifetime.” —St, James’s Gazette. 


FROM CAIRO to the SOUDAN FRONTIER, 


By H. D. Trartt, With Title-Page and Oover Design by Patten Wilson, 
Crown 8yo, 5s, net. 


LIFE in ARCADIA. By J. S. Fletcher, 


Author of ‘‘The Wonderful Wapentake.” With Title-Page and 20 Illustra- 
tions by Patten Wilson. Crown 8yvo (Arcady Library, Vol, II.), 5s. net. 


The ASCENT of WOMAN. By Roy 


DEVEREUX. Orown 8vo (Eve's Library, Vol. II.), 3s. 6d. net. 
“There can be no kind of doubt that we have here a prose style which for 
distinction, for elaborate finish, and for music can stand against that of any 
Englishwoman living or dead.”— Woman, 


DANTE, PETRARCH, CAMOENS, CXXIV. 


SONNETS. Translated by Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D. With Title-Page 
and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 

“Dr. Garnett is equally happy in rendering the severe beauties of Dante, the 

b’and, caressing graces of Petrarch, and the passionate impetuosity of the 


Portuguese.”—Scotsman, 
A LAWYER’S WIFE: a Tale of Two 
With Title- 


Women and some Men. By Sir Witttam Nevitt Geary. 
Page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MY LITTLE LADY ANNE. By Mrs. 


EGERTON CastLe. Tavuchoitz Size (Pierrot’s Library, Vol. II.), 2s. net. 
“The story of the unfortunate ‘Little Lady Anne’ is told in a manuer at 
once exquisitely natural and full of art; indeed, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more perfect correspondence between circumstance and style than is presented 
in this little book.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


MARCH HARES. By George Forth. Cr. 


8vo (Lane’s Library, Vol. I.), 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A very excellent piece of work in a fresh and unaffected style.” 
—British Mercury. 
**A most absurd and amusing story whose title is justified by the extravagant 
actions of all the people in it. Is likely to give uncommon entertainment to 
those who take Mr. Forth’s extravaganza in the spirit in which it is conceived. 
Distinctly a success,”"—Glasgow Herald, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 





HE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of Life with the Native Levy in Ashanti. 


ient.-Col. BADEN-POWELL. With 2] Iliustrations, a Map, and a Special Chapter on the Political and Commercial Positi f Ashanti by Sir GEORGE 
By Lie OWELL, K.0.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d." - : ommereial Position of Ashanti by Ste 
«4 compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.” —Daily News, “A bluff and vigorous narrative.”—Glasgow Herald. 
oA interesting book.”—Yorkshire Post, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. L. Orriny, M.A, Fellow of 


1] Oxon., Principal of Pusey House. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 15s, 
« Magdalen Geng the acumen and learning with which Mr. Ottley’s method is applied.”—Times, 


THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. By F. W. Joxcz, M.A. With 


Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. \ : : 
« All the materials have been well digested, and the book gives us a complete picture of the life of one who will ever be held in loving remembrance by his 
nal friends, and who in the history of music in this country will always occupy a prominent position on account of the many services he renderei to the art.” 
Pere This book has been undertaken in quite the right 4 iy and written with sympathy, insight, and considerable literary skill.”—Times, —Musical News. 
« Mr, Joyoe’s handsome volume fills in the details of his life and work, of which it forms an admirable and interesting memoir.”—Scotsman, 
«4 yolume abounding in interest ; a life of a very remarkable and exceptionally gifted man,”—Family Churchman, 
“The book contains some good stories.”—Daily News, 


ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Author of “ National 


Life and Character.” Edited, with a Biograhpical Sketch, by H. A. STRONG, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
“These fine essays, by the late Mr, Pearson, illustrate the great breadth of his historical and literary sympathies and the remarkable variety of his intellectual 
interests.” —Glasgow Herald, “* Remarkable for careful handling, breadth of view, and thorough though unobtruded k: ledge.” —Scot, 
“Charming essays,’’—Spectator. 


THE SCHOOL OF PLATO: its Origin and Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W. 


BUSSELL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Marked by great ability and sound learning. A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By Tuomas Hopexy, Litt.D., D.C.L. With 


Portrait, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. “ An admirable portrait, warts and all,”’—Glasgow Herald. [Leaders of Religion. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Cranks, M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
Leader: igion. 
aft 1 Oe and praiseworthy essay in ecclesiastical biography, and forms a noteworthy addition to the series in which it anata or 
“ Written from ample knowledge and with sustained ability.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


Fiction. 


**A GREAT BOOK.” 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. By Givserr Parker, Author of “ When Valmond Came to 


Pontiac,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 

‘The best thing he has done ; oue of the best things that any one has done lately.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Mr, Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he attempts...... In ‘The Seats of the Mighty’ he shows the matured power 
which his former novels have led us to expect, and has produced a really fine historical novel...... The great creation of the book is Doltaire...... His character is 
drawn with quite masterly strokes, for he is a villain who is not altogether a villain, and who attracts the reader, as he did the other characters, by the extraordinary 
brilliance of his gifts, and by the almost unconscious acts of nobility which he performs.,,...Most sincerely is Mr. Parker to be congratulated on the finest novel he 
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